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> Gypsum, or Plaster of Paris, 

We see that many farmers have procured a good- 
ly lot of plaster of paris, or gypsum, for the use of 
their farms. Others have procured none at all. 
Plaster has been used for many years, and the same 
mystery respecting its operation, still continues in 
the minds of many, which puzzled those who first 
began its use, notwithstanding the theory of Lei- 
beig and others. Certain facts are known in re- 
gard to it which are valuable, and certain theories 
ufe in vogue which are not so very valaable. It is 
a fact that plaster of paris or sulphate of lime is an 
ingredient in many plants, such as clover, for in- 
stance. It isa fact that even a very little, spread 
upon some soils, works like magic in producing 
large crops. It isa fact, that on other soils it has 
no apparent effect whatever. Some have supposed 
that plaster acted as a stimulus to certain plants, 
and thereby empowered them to !ay hold of more 
of the peculiar nourishment in the soil than they 
would otherwise—as a glass of bitters will cause a 
man oftentimes to eat more than he would, had he 
not taken it. The advocates of this theory say that 
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when the soil contains a certain quantity of it nat- 
urally, the application of plaster will produce no 
apparent effect, because there being already enough 
for the use of the plants, an addition will be of no 
benefit, nor will. it manifest any apparent effect. 
On the other hand, if the soil be deficient of it, an 
application by hand will soon shew itself. 

Leibeig says that plaster operates by absorbing 
nitrogen, or ammonia, which is a compound of ni- 
trogen, from the air, and thus those substances 
which are food for plants are applied to the plants 
and cause luxuriant growth. Now if this be the 
case, why does it not operate the same every where ? 
Why does it produce heavy crops in one field, while 
in another a little way distant, it has no effect what- 
ever? The atmosphere with its ingredients em- 
brace both fields alike, and if his theory is right, it 
should act alike in both. The best way for the far- 
mer is, to first try it, and if it benefits his crops, 
use it more freely. But how much shall he use per 
acre ? and how shall he apply it? On grass lands 
it should be sown broad cast when there is a dew or 
moisture upon the grass, and in a calmtime. In 
regard to the quantity, experiments have been tried, 
and from one to twenty bushels applied per acre. 
It was found that all over six bushels was of no use, 
or at any rate, of no immediate use. Many say that 
two bushels are ample for an acre, and many more 
use but one bushel per acre. For potatoes, the 
common mode of use in Kennebec, isto drop about 
a teaspoonful in the hill with the potato when plant- 
ed, and some drop it on the potato after the first 
For corn it is used in the same way, tho’ 
we have heard of its being spread broad cast, for 
this reason, viz: that when the corn has formed 
ears, its roots are spread al] about, and by spread- 
ing broad cast, all the roots would have a chance to 
take of it. For grain it is used in the same man- 


hoeing. 


ner as for grass. 





Great Fleeces, 

L. A. Morrill, Esq., of Lake Ridge, Tompkins 
County, N. Y., in a communication in the New 
Genessee Farmer, states that he has a Saxon Buck 
whose two last fleeces together weighed 13 |bs., 
being now in his sixth year. That is, each fleece 
weighed 6 1-2 lbs. He also states that he has sev- 
eral ewes which overwent 5]bs. ‘This is pretty 
well for full blooded Saxons, a breed of sheep 
which, while they afford the finest wool in the world, 
have the lightest fleeces of any breed. 

Mr. M., however, very honestly observes that 
“the singling out individual sheep to denote what 
a whole flock will average, or to compare some 50 
with a flock of 2000, when the fact is well known 
that sinall flocks are proportionally always more 
profitably than large ones, is not the fair thing.” 
We think so too. The following remarks will en- 
courage our wool growers, “ The advance in the 
prices of all kinds of wool will be sustained. The 
article has been depressed below its value all over 
the world for three years past; but it has now turn- 
ed, and a considerable advance has taken place in 
Europe, and the next German Fairs will show more 
animation in the demand than has been seen fora 
long time.” 

This is encouraging news, and we hope that those 
of our farmers who have steadily adhered to their 
flocks, and have endeavored to improve them and 
all the discouragements that have met them, will 
again see bright and prosperous days. 

For the Farmer. 


Agriculture and Manufactures at the South. 

Ma. Ho.imes :—It must be intensely pleasing to 
every true patriot to witness the spirit of improv- 
ment abroad in our country ; which seems now to 
be rapidly extending to every nook and corner of 
our Union. I perceive by the last Farmer, that a 
start is being made in Georgia, by English capital- 
ists, to carry on manufactures to some extent in that 
State. 

It has long been a matter of surprise to me that 
our southern brethren have been so blind to their 
own best interests, and so desperate and reckless in 
opposition to tht true policy of the whole American 
people. The policy, I mean, of protecting ourown 
industry so far as to produce our most necessary ar- 
ticles of consumption within our own borders. 

North Carolina has already been aware of her 
true policy, and we find her somewhat in advance 
of her sisters ot the South in manufactures. The 
effect of this must be to retain immense sums at 
home which must inevitably have been sent abroad ; 
and it seems now that some of the most enlighten- 
ed citcens of the South begin to realize the neces- 
sity of a radical change in the processes of agricul- 
ture, and the advantage of a more mixed husbandry. 

To those who are acquainted with the peculiar 
institutions of the South, in contrast with those of 
the North—the different habits of industry and en- 
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effected by these peculiar institations and habits on; No. 3. Two hills—In a dry sandy bed, occupied a single coulter ten or twelve inches deep in the) 
for a dozen years by gooseberry buses, which were centre of the furrow, and plant on that mark. When 
rooted up about two years before. During all that my corn is up, I ran a barnshear ove round in each | 


the prosperity of each, it may seem a visionary 
idea that I advance, when I undertake to say that 
the South is vastly more interested in sustaining the 
American system, than the North. 

To enable the reader to clearly understand my 
views, I will state a few facts which will go to 
show the difference in the habits of business at the 


North and the South, and their effects on the per- | 


manent prosperity of each. 
The peculiar institutions of the South, place a 


great part of her laboring populativn in such a state | 


of restraint that they could not, if capable, be trust- | reserved for several years past fur squashes, which field in dry weather, then turn and plough up those | 
ed abroad, for the purpose of carrying on the vari- | W¢re wanured in the hill, so that the place were the | left. But do not act the fool, and cut all the roots | 


ous pursuits of commerce ; hence the result is al- 
most inevitable, that the conveying trade falls into 
other hands. The foreign, partly to foreigners and 
citizens of the North, and the coasting exclusively 
to Northerners. To illustrate this and its effects, J 
now state the facts. 

I passed one winter in Riceborough, in Georgia, 
about the year 1803-4, and one other about 15 years 
after, or 1818-19. Riceborough is a small village 
some 25 miles south of Savannah, and the centre 
of trade for that section of the State. The coast- 
ing trade in those two winters, employed about half 
a dozen sloops and schooners, and these, with one 
solitary exception the first winter, were northern 
vessels, commanded and manned by northern citi- 
zens. The extent of their trade, and its results, 
will appear from the following statement. An 1n- 
telligent captain of a northern coaster, an intimate 
acquaintance of mine, told me he had estimated the 
amount of capital employed in the southern trade, 
trom the single town to which he belonged, at one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. This included 
the stock in trade of some two or three merchants 
with the wages of, perhaps, one hundred mechanics. 
But this was but a small part of the drain on the 
planters of that region. A great part of the pro- 
vision— flour and corn—meat—butter and cheese— 
cider and new rum—potatoes—apples &c., were 
from the North. And the course of the domestic 
trade was such, being almost exclusively in the 
hands of Northerners, that it was merely shifting 
the profit from the hands of one yankee to another. 
The town to which my friend referred, was a very 
small commercial town at the North, with a popula- 
tion short of 4000 at that time. Now if we allcw 
these yankees but 25 per cent on the $150,000, 
which is extremely low, it gives them from one 
town, $37,500 profit for one winter’s work. But 
the citizens of Kentucky and Tennessee came in 
for a share of the drift stuff. Both the winters | 
spent in Riceborough, I saw a Jarge drove of hors- 
es from one or both of those States, to supply the 
annual tosses of those animals among the planters. 

But the citizens of the South, it seems, after 50 
years experience, have become satisfied they can- 
not prosper in this way. Well, I truly rejoice at 
this, for | am a great admirer of some of the traits 
peculiar to southern character, and have ever main- 
tained a warn feeling of friendship for those of 
them with whom I had intercourse when there. 
But a great change must come over that region, 
not only in the processes of agriculture and coin- 
merce, but in the policy of their domestic institu- 
tions, which, heaven grant, may soon take place, to 
the mutual benefit of both the South and the North. 
[More hereafter. } J. H. Jenne. 

Peru, March, 1844. 





For the Farmer. 


Stall-fed Sheep for Farmer’s use. 

Mr. Hotmes:—!| propose that every farmer who 
keeps sheep, shall place in some suitable situation 
in his barn or shed, some 6 or 8 wethers, barren 
ewes or aged sheep, and feed them with hay, corn, 
oats, buckwheat, barley, or any thing else which 
they like, water and salt not being omitted. All 
who have tried sim lar experiments, agree that no 
animal pays better for stalling, or fattening, than 
sheep. Let the farmer place them thus about the 
first of November, or when the first permanent 
snow falls, and slaughter one every month. If there 
be six, he will butcher all by the first of May. 
Thus he will have a fresh bit once a month for six 
months, and tallow enough besides. To be sure he 
will need no beef, and less black cattle will need 
be kept. “So mote it be,” until butter and cheese 
will sell for a fair price. An Acep Farmer. 

Fayette, March 24, 1844. 


Soaking Corn in Muriate of Ammonia, 





Some time last May, I accidentally saw a notice of 


some mode of preparing seed for planting invented 
in Germany, which was said to produce good crops, 
even upon poor and barren land, at a very trifling 
cost. What the preparation was, the discoverer 
refused to make known. While thinking over the 
various substances that had been or might be used 


with advantage, it occurred to me that Muriate of 


Ammonia, the common Sal Ammoniac of the drug- 

gist, might answer well for the purpose required, 
oth from the nature of its base and its acid ; and | 

determined to try the experiment of using it. 


I sometngy dissolved a small piece, weighing 


by estimate 4 to 5 grains, in about half a coffee-cup 
water. Into this a sinall hand full of good sound 


corn was thrown, and suffered to remain 4 or 5 


hours, then planted. By the side of each hill at a 
distance, was planted another hill with corn 
. the same ear,*but unsoaked. Generally in 
eac 
in one place a hill of the soaked corn was placed 
on each side of the unsoaked. The particulars and 
results were as follows, viz: 


No. 1. Planted in good light soil, into which a 





terprise péculiarly belonging to each—the results 


ir dressing of course long stable manure had been | tlie nd becomes drouthy, will dry the ground | which is best; let it remain six or 
ploughed; soa 5 were planted in each sad ikedils the Corn io ‘ea ta Hayes rowth. But! drain, then break the curd, (on a tab 
ill. Result: to plough up your ground eight inches deep, your | possible ; after which put 
Sosked. Unsoaked. corn will ‘stand growing a three week’s drouth, and | jar, salting it to taste. Let it remain 
8 ears, 6 good, 2 small. 4 ears. if you plongh twelve or fourteen inches deep, it | ring it twice a da ; 

No. 2. Three hills—2 of soaked, and between will grow every day during a six or seven week's) keep it loose and |i ii 
them 1 of unsoaked corn. Soil dry, sandy, and drouth. 7: the taste of the maker. The cheese acquires a dis- 
close to the edge ofa patch where little orno ma-| I have made an experi and I think with suc- | agreeable flavor 
nure fell in the spreading of it. Busult: cess, and have sav a large portion of the labor | the cheeses into 

5 | an som? aan a t rhe se poy waer 
a5 3 of them ears. up and out my corn i : 
ns" 3 =” in the old.usnal wap the farvow I plant in, Fim do-. ane 


only one of each kind was planted; but 


time, the ground bad never been manured, oth- 


erwise than that a dressing of rotten chips had | the same furrow as deep as formerly. 


several times ben put about the bushes, which were 


corn row, and make my coulter plough follow in| 
Thus every | 
corn row has three coulter furrows, fourteen inches 


well triauued and kept clear of weeds. During the | deep around the whole. | 


two last- years, it had borne cabbages, which were | 


| watered a number of times with soap-suds and the 
drainings ot a siak where dishes were washed. 
Result: 

| Soaked. 

| 3 large good ears, and 3 
abortive ears. 

No. 4. ‘T'wo hills—on the edge ofa sandy square, | 


Unsoaked. 
3 rather poor ears, 


corn was planted, had no benefit from it, being at | 


| least four feet trom the nearest hill.—Result: be there is no doubt but 100,000 barrels of corn are 
Soaked Unsvaked. destroyed every dry season, by plonghing every 


3 good ears. 


3 rather poor ears. 

No. 5. Three hilis—a moister piece of ground, 
into which a light dressing of course stable manure 
had been dug with a spade, but just under the edge 
of the boughs of some large honey locusts, the 
| roots of which filled the ground, and exhausted the 
soil'so, that I have found it difficult to make any 
j= valable grow there but early bush beans. 

usult: 

Soaked—4 good ears. Unsoakad—3 poor ears. 

The land where all the four first experiments 
were tried, was light and dry, and suffered consid- 
erably from drought about the time the ears were 
forming. Potatoes for early use, in the immediate 
vicinity, were completely stopped in their growth 
about the last of July, the hills being perfectly dry 
to the bottom, and not getting fairly moist again for 
a period of three weeks. Owing to this, the pro- 
{duce of the corn was less than it would have been 
'with seasonable rains; but in all cases, the hills, 
‘the seed in which had been soaked, manifested a 
| decided superiority, not only in productiveness, but 
in the size and vigor of the sta!k and leaves; as | 
was remarked by several of my friends, whose 
opinion I asked without informing them ot any dit- 
ference in the seed. For all the trials but the first 
mentioned, poor spots were taken purposely, that 
the effect of the soaking might be observed free 
from the influenue of manure. 

Three or four soaked kernels were also planted 
in a spot near the door of a shed where sprouted 
cuttings of grape-vines had been several times set, 
jand all of which iad perished from the united ef- | 
forts of drought, barrenness, and heat. Even here I 
obtained three good stalks, and two good ears. 

Sam’s Wespser, M. D. 

Charlestown, N. H., Feb. 11, 1844. 











Time of sowing Grass Seed. 

We have had some inquiries on this sub- 
ject. The general practice bas been to sow grass 
seed with spring grain; but our hot, dry summers, 
often destroy the tender plants; on this account, 
farmers are more and more getting in the way of 
sowing Herds grass (Timothy) and red top the last 
of August or the first of September, which gets a 
start in the fall and generally lives well through 
the winter. As clover is very liable to be winter 
killed, if sown at the same time, it is sown in March 
on the ground or snow, as the case may de, and it 
attains a good growth by the time the other grass- 
es are fit to cut. 

In sowing grass seed with spring grain, early 
sowing, fine tlth of the soil, and moist land, are all 
favorable circumstances as to grass seed taking 
well and surviving the heat and drouth of summer; 
while late sowing, dry land and poor soil, are un- 
favorable circumstances. Wath these circu:mstan- 
ces mostly in our favor we should sow in the spring, 
with them mostly against us, we should omit sow- 
ing tll harvest, and then turn the stubble un ‘Jer. 

In this case we should sow clover with the spring 
grain, which will attain a_ good growth in season 
tuPMowing the grass seed, and this clover turned 
under with the stubble will improve the soil very 
much, without, we think, injuring the crop of grain. 
We have sowed clover un parts of pieces and ounit- 
ted the rest, for experiment, and we could not per- 
ceive that the clover injured the grain, though it 
grew luxuriantly. It is possible that it may prove 
beneficial in guarding against rust, as it shades the 
land from the hot sun ata period when the grain 
suffers from heat, and too much sap or nutriment in 
warm muggy weather which causes the straw to 
suffer from repletion, bursting the sap vessels and 
inducing rust. 

Our readers will perceive that no definite rules 
can be given; much depends on judgement, though 
the remarks above will aid the inexperienced in 
forming a judgement. Some seasons are su favor- 
able in the spring and summer that grass has done 
well though sown late on dry land, and again, ow- 
ing to the hot weather and severe drought, most of 
the grass sowed with spring grain has been destroy- 
ed, as was the case in many sections last year. 

Should a person sow in the spring under favorable 
circumstances, and the grass be killed by an unu- 
sually hot, dry summer, then there will be a chance 
to sow in the fall, or the very last of summer, and 
should the hot, dry weather continue so that the 
grass dues not take well then, sow again in March, 
We saw, last September, a piece of land prepared 
for early Fall sowing, the previous year, but the 
sowing was omitted, owing to wet weather, and it 
was sown in March on the snow and ground, and 
there wasaton of hay to the acre, last season, 
Timothy and red top, and it was very thick indeed, 
though only a peck of Timothy was sown, and when 
we saw it, the after growth was very stout and luxu 
riant. Will farmers give us their views on this 
bsubject, whether they correspond with ours or 
not ?>—[Albany Cultivator. 


A Hint to Corn Planters, 

The advantages of ploughing in planting 
Indian corn, is well exhibited in the following ar- 
ticle, first published more than twenty years ago, 
and which can now be read with benefit by many. 
[Mer. Journal. | 

“ Dr. Moore of Maryland, who has written a trea- 
tise on agriculture, asserts, that agriculture is more 
followed and less understood, than any other me- 
pay bonne as the United States. He says, if 

round is cultivated in a proper manner, every per- 
gtd plant two hills of corn for one he a 
now, on the same ground—and the corn will be 
equally Moe which is a yep F He on 
ther e general average depth of corn grou 
as ka eh up and olanted te about three and a half 
to four inches, and that one week’s hot sun after 


} 











y. ' 
he Doctor asserts, that corn roots run no deep- | 


er than you break and cultivate the ground, and | 


this gives pasture to the roots. With this small ad-' 


dition of labor in a corn crop, such a dry suminer | 
|as last was, this plan will give a third, forth or fifth 
| more corn. 


Attention always ought to be paid in 
laying by corn the last ploughing, never to plough 
every row, but every other one, throughout the 


the same day, and stop the growth of your corn, 


row, 


Proper depth of Seed, 

Various experiments have been tried, to deter- 
mine the proper depth at which seed should be put. | 
The following is the result of an experiment with 
maize or Indian corn. 

That which was planted at the depth of— 


No. 1. 1 inch, came up in 8} days. 
2 14 ‘ ‘ 94 ‘ 
3:.2 . ‘ 10 ‘ 
4 2) * , lg * 
6§ 38 *« ‘ 12 ‘ 
6 3 * _ aD. .2° 
7 4 6 ‘ 134 ‘ 
8 4} ‘ ‘ an ‘ 
s 5 ‘ ‘ oa. ‘ 

10 54 * . 175 * 
ll 6 * . — § 


The Nos. 8,9, 11, were dug up after 22 days, and 
it was found that No. 8, had an inch more to grow 
to reach the surface o! the earth. Nos. 9 and 11 
had just sprouted, and were short, and three inches 
below the surface. No. 10 came upin 17 1-2 days, 
but the tender leaf remained only 6 days green, and 
then withered. There is no experiment which 
shows more clearly the advantage of shallow plant- 
ing in a soil not too loose and trodden down, than 
this. The more shallow the seed was covered with 
earth, the more rapidly the sprout made its appear- 
ance, and the stronger afterwards the stalk. The 
deeper the seed lay, the longer it remained before 
it came to the surface.—Four inches was too deep 
tor the maize, and n:ust therefore be for yet smaller 
grain kernels. 

Petri gives an experiment made on rye, with the 
following results. The first column shows the 
depth at which the seed was put; the second the 
number of days that elapsed before it appeared 
above ground ; the third tlhe number of plants that 
came up: 


Depth. Appeared. No. plants. 
§ inch 11 days 7-3 
.* > ee all 
2 inches 18 * 7-3 
Sa! 20. § 3-4 
4° > + Sa 1-2 
§ 22 « 3-8 
™.* 23 < 1-8 


The root stock forms itself next below the sur- 
face of the ground, and if we place the grain deep, 
it must first put its sprouts to the surface, and form 
its side branches in a nearer connection with the 
air. We never find that the sucker-roots are ran- 
ged from below to above, but the contrary. 

From the experiments of Ugazy, who tried sev- 
enty-six, with different grains, it is clear that shal- 
low sowing, if the seed is only so far covered as to 
sprout, and the germ is protected from immediate 
contact with the air, is preferable to laying the seed 
deep, because it springs up quicker, aud acquires a 
stronger growth, and has hardier plants. (Burger’s 
.Economy of Farming. 





Harrowing Grain. 

We have often found great benefit in harrowing 
winter grain in the spring of the year, as soon as 
the ground is weil settled, and dry, more especially 
wheat somewhat winter killed. It stirs the earth, 
encourages tillering, and adds to the vigor of the 
growth of the plant. The harrow should be follow- 
ed by the roller, so as to replace the roots of the 
plants which may be laid bare by the harrow, and 
crowd them into the earth. It is hardly necessary 
to add, that the harrow should be light, with short, 
fine teeth. Among the German population of this 
country we have seen wooden tooth harrows fre- 
quently made use of for this purpose. 

We believe that barley, oats, and all spring crops 
of grain may be harrowed to advantage, whenever 
the surface of the ground becomes hard and en- 
crusted, which all clay soils are liable to after a 
hard rain. Harrowing the hemp crop unde: such 
circumstances, we are informed in Kentucky, has 
been found highly beneficial. [American Agrical- 
turist. : 





Duteh Butter. 


The Dutch butter is celebrated for its excellence. 
The following is said to be the mode in which it 1s 
prepared. 

After having milked their cows, the Dutch leave 
their milk to get quite cold before they put it into 
the pans. When placed therein, they do not permit 
it to stand for the cream to rise more than about 4 
hours. They then stir it together more intinately 
to combine the milk and cream, and continue thas to 
do at least two or three times a day, If it be agita- 
ted in this manner, as occasionally happens till the 
whole be quite thick, the butter thus obtained is the 
more highly esteemed, As soon as it acquires the 
usual consistency, it is churned commonly aboutan 
hour, till the butter begins to form; cold water 1s 
then added, proportioned to the quantity of milk, for 
the purpose of facilitating the separation of the but- 
termilk. The butter being properly come, it is ta- 
ken from the churn, and repeated!y washed, and 
kneaded in fresh water, till the buttermilk is all ex- 
pressed, and it no longer retains anything ot white. 
By this simple mode, not only far more butter is 
obtained from the same quantity of milk,than in any 
other way; but the butter itself is firmer, sweeter, 
and continues longer fresh than the generality of 
butter; while the buttermilk is infinitely more agree- 
able to the palate. Bost. Mer. Journal. 


Superior Dutch Cheese. 
bein A milk, skim off the cream, then 
set it over in an iron pot—brass is poison- 
ous. Let it remain until the curd rises, which will 
hen the whey is scalding hot at the bottoin of 














Song. 
Written for the occasion of the Agricultural Address at the 
Sixteenth Anniversary of the American Institute, 1843. 


BY RUFUS DAWES. 


(Air:—Auld Lang Syne.) 
When o’er the briny ocean-wave, 
From dark oppression’s straad, 
Our pilgrim fathers found a home 
Upon this western land: 
**God speed the plough!”’ the heroes cried, 
** God speed the noble plough!” 
And echo, through two huadred years, 
Cries, ** Speed the noble plough!” 


The gloomy forest heard the voice, 
And bowed before the blade ; 
While Plenty shouted after Toil, 
Who labored with the spade: 
** God speed the primal gift to man, 
**God speed the nuble plough!”’ 
And echo, through two hundred years, 
Cries, ‘* Speed the noble ploug!!”’ 


Now, midst impenetrable wilds, 
Like magic, sprang to-day 
Wide fields of yellow-waving corn. 
That smiling, seemed to say: 
** God speed the primal gift to man, &c. 


Thea Commerce, with her million wings, 
Exulting owned her hirth, 

And cried, while ploughing through the seas, 
She turned the mother earth: 


**God speed the primal gift to man, &c. 


All wealth, all glory worth the name, 
All happiuess and peace, 
Springs from the furrowed land that yields 
‘To Labor rich increase: 
Then speed the primal gift to man, 
God speed the noble plough, 
And may God’s blessing rest upon 
The venerable plough! 








From the N. E. Farmer. 


** Borrowing.” 


Mr. Brecx:—I was pleased to see by your last 
paper that one of the aggrieved by the practice ot 
* burrowing,” has had the boldness to come out and 
state his wrongs,—and through the editor of “‘I'he 
Cultivator,” (trou which you copied,) gives the sut- 
ferer no very profitable consolation, (albeit the best 
the case aduuts vi,) still I think good may come to 
others “ufllicted in like manner,” from his state- 
ment of his grievances, as it may “hold a mirror 
up” to some, that will enable them to “see them- 
selves as oluers see thew.” 

‘Tue habitual borrower is an “intolerable bore.” 
I reter more particularly to those who, having the 
means of supplying theuselves, are tou parsiunoni- 
ous to purchase, but depend upon their neigibors— 
even tor aruicies which are in frequent use on the 
farm. I knew one of this class, who, rather than 
buy a grindstone, used to go near a quarter of a 
uufe to a neighbor's, whenever he wanted to sharpen 
atool, Lf, as Franklin said, “time is mouey,” it 
would be amusing to calculate how many grind- 
stuues the ime would purcaase, which this person 
had spent, in the course of ten years, in going from 
luis own to his neighbors premises to sharpen his 
tools. Aud yet this man was the possessor of an un- 
incumbered estate valued at seven thousand dollars. 
if uhere is any sort of economy in such policy, it 
ust be of a piece with thidtot “saving at the spig- 
vt and letting out at the bung.” 

‘The pracuce of oorrowing articles for which one 
has frequent use, is indefensible; and he ought not 
to forivit Lue name of bemg obliging and neiyhbor- 
ly, who shouid take a firm stand against it, and re- 
luse to lend, except in cases where the propriety 
wus obvious, 

lt neeus all the philosophy and equanimity of 
temper of an Uncle ‘l'oby, to bear without “ growl- 
ing, the Coustant annoyance of some borrowers. 
Arucles even which they could make themselves 
at tueir leisure, without the outlay of a copper of 
their dearly-loved cash, they frequently depend up- 
ou their neighbors for. A neighbor to one of this 
Class, ouce tuid me an expedient he adopted to get 
rid of his annoyance. ‘Te “berrower” in question, 
had occasion jor frequent use of a tub-tunne', for 
filling casks—and for this simple convenience he 
aad ior years depended upon his neighbor ; and the 
article not unirequently came home (upon being 
sent for,) in @ sumewhat worse condition than when 
taken. ‘I'he lender bore this till “ forbearance ceas- 
ed to be a virtue”—and to put a stop to it “as easi- 
ly as he could,” (1 quote his own words,) he sent 
luree times a week for the aforesaid borrower's 
shaving apparatus, stating that his own was out of 
repair, and invariably kept it till the owner sent for 
i. ‘his so provoked the latter, that he finally re- 
fused to loan it agaiun—and, in consequence, there 
was bo interchange of civilities between the two 
neighbors for some time. In the meanwhile, the 
borrower aforesaid, made a tunnel for his own use, 


anc his former friend, the lender, having learned the | 


fuct, sought an interview with his offended neigh- 
bor; “explanations” were mutually given, and their 
former friendship renewed, with a hearty laugh, 


over a mug of “vid orchard.” ’ 





Cow Yarps. The place for manure should be 
contrived so that it should not be exposed to any 
accumulation of rain water, but shonid receive the 
contributions from the sewers of the house, stables, 
cow-house, &c. The bottom should be paved, so 
that the drainage of the manure should ran into 
a small cask, or well, adjoining it. Fresh earth 
should be regularly brought and spread over the 
manure, and the liquid in the weli should be spread 
over it; by which means the whole compost would 
be equally rich, and the quantity increased to any 
extent that could be required; and the gas which 
arises from the stable manure in the shape of steam 
or smoke, and which is the very richest part of 1, 
would be kept under and imbibed by the earth so 
laidon; and the quantity of earth ld be 
portioned to the stre of the manure with which 
itis mixed. [Gardener and Practica] Florist. 





The spontaneous abounding of sheep-sorrel— Ru- 
and 


mez acelocella—is an indication of a 











| fertile sections of our countr 


| these rich vales in the midst of summer, and for the 
, first time beholding the exuberant vegetation which 
|there springs alunost spontaneously from the earth, 


poor | Hesperian Elysium, 


—- -——— 


From the Albany Cultivator. 


of Western Landse=Deterioe 
Cultivation, &c. 





Natural Fertilit 
ration 

| The west is justly famed for its fertility. The 

| alluvial banks of the Ohio, with its tributaries, the 

| Maskinguin, Scioto, Miami and Wabash, as well as 

ta many other portions of the great valley of the Mis- 


Sissippl, are probably unequalled for richness, and 
the luxuriance of their productions, by any portion 
of the globe. ‘The citizen of the northern and less 
y, on passing through 


\ bina with astonishment ! From some points, 
/ his eye rests with admiration on the dark-green 
corn-helds, stretching for miles before him, ard 
embracing ata single glance thousands of acres! 
| Neither is his wonder lessened as he views the 
| stately magnificence of the plant itself. The corn 
| which the stranger here sees, is not the dwarfish 
| thing which he or his fathers may have cultivated on 
the rocky hills of New-England, but a larger varie- 
| ty of that * king of vegelables,” whose topmost leaf 
lis higher, perhaps, than the walls of his own dwell- 
jing. Here may be seen from 100 to 400 acres, and 
sometimes even 609 or 700 acres of corn, belonging 
to a single individual; from 100 to 300 head of 
cattle, and 100 to 500 hogs being annually fattened 
from the produce of a single farm. 

But the extraordinary productive power of these 
lands, appears to the best advamtage when the 
length of time to which they have been subjected 
to an exhausting cultivation, is considered, We 
will cite a few instances as examples. Mr. F. 
Renick, a distinguished farmer near Chilicothe, 
Ohio, has cultivated corn near forty years succes- 
| sively, on his farm, and has obtained an average of 
sixty bushels per acre—no manure having ever been 
| applied. 
| The crop of corn for which the Muskingum Co. 
\(O.) Ag. Society gave the premium last year, was 
|grown by Mr. Hosea Woodruff, near Zanesville. 
|The land on which it grew, had been cultivated 
without manure, twenty-eight years—twenty-six 
| years of which, it had been in corn. There were 
| fifteen acres in the Jot and Mr. W. had about fifty 
jacres of nearly equal product. The crop was cut 
‘and put up in shocks of as nearly equa! size as 

practicable—a portion of the shocks, which it was 
| thought would show about an averace of the yield, 
| were hasked and measured; and assuming this as 
anaveraye, the product was ninety-nine bushels per 
| acre. 
| Other instances as remarkable might be given, 
| but these will answer our purpose, 

From a cursory glance, the idea might be enter- 
tained, that all circumstances most happily conspire 
to render this, of all other regions the most desira- 
ble co the agriculturist. But by a more minute 
examination, it will be seen that in this case, as in 
most others of a similar nature, the advantages and 
| disadvantages are so nicely balanced, as to leave no 
| cause for charging nature with partiality in the 
| bestowment of her favors. As Goldsmith, (witha 
| little variation,) has said, 
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if countries we compare, 
And estimate the blessings which they share ; 
Though men may flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind. 

The farmers of the fertile region of which we 
| have spoken, are subjected to immense risk and 
| trouble in conveying their produce to market. Their 

beef is sold “on foot” in the eastern cities—Phila- 

delphia, New-York and Boston—their cattle being 
thus obliged to perform journeys of from four hun- 
dred, to more than a thousand miles in extent. 
The soil of a very considerable portion of that 
country, is not suited to the production of wheat; 
Indian corn being almost the only grain that is cul- 
tivated; and the difficulty of transporting this arti- 
cle to a distant market without damage, or with: ut 
incurring an unwarrantable expense, obliges the 
armer to feed it to cattle and hogs, which, with 
other circumstances, tends to keep beef and pork at 
a very low price. 

But we have thus far spoken only of the best soil 
under good cultivation; and it should by no means 
be inferred that what we have said of such lands, 
will apply universally, or even generally, to the 
western country. It must not be inferred that the 
soil of the whole of that region, is of such inex- 
haustible fertility. ‘There are poor lands there, and 
a very large portion of all, may be said to be of not 
more than medium quality; yet in the cultivation 
of the inferior soils, as little attention is generally 
paid to prevent exhaustion, as with the richest ones, 
The consequence is, that the older settled portions of 
the west, exhibit, in too many cases, the most stri- 
king evidences of rapid deterioration. We speak 
more particularly of some 6f the hilly and wheat- 
growing districts of Ohio, The most prominert 
defect in the husbandry, is the too frequent use of 
the plow, and running the land too much to grain 
crops, without manure and without the use of clover 
or grass; by which course the land is much impov- 
erished, and greatly injured by the washing of 
rains, and by the growth of foul stuff which the 
slovenly cultivation has permitted to spring up. So 
bad has been the management, that land which only 
afew years ago produced good crops of wheat, 
now yields only a scanty harvest that scarcely pays 
fur the gathering. But the injury from bad cultiva- 
tion is not confined to the hills; it is often seen on 
the level lands and “bottoms.” No soil but that of 
the very richest quality, could be subjected to this 
devastating course without exhibiting signs of de- 
terioration, 

The system of renting which prevails in many 
districts, is the cause of much bad management. 
The tenant occupies the land only on an annual 
lease, perhaps, and the terms are such, as in con- 
nexion with the low prices of produce, oblige him 
to go on the do-for-the-present-plan ; the skinning 
course is the only one for him. The present crop 
is the only one thought of. The fields become 
hemmed in with bashes and brambles; elders and 
| rank weeds gradually get possession of favorable 
| spots in the interior, and they are left to grow and 
flourish, gaining strength and wider possession 
every year, because each occupant cannot (or sup- 
poses he cannot) afford to eradicate them. Neith- 
er are these appearances confined to rented land ; 
they are seen under the management of the owner 
himself. 

As before observed, but little care is used in 
saving or applying manure; the first settlers appear- 
ing, too generally, to have adopted the strange idea, 
that all the land would alike bear continued crop- 
ping, withont giving to it any return, So common 
seems to have been this notion, thatit is not very 
unusual to see the stables and hog pens (where 
such things as hog pens are used,) placed in situa- 
tions, where the manure may be got out of the way 
without the trouble of carting it. For this purpose, 
they ere sometimes placed near steep banks, or over 
stall streams or “runs,” where as the manure falls, 
it may be carried off by the water. More than one 
instance has been seen, where haviug failed to se- 
cure the most favorable site, the stable has been 
actually pulled down and rebuilt in another place, 
to avoid the inconvenience occasioned by the aceu- 
mulation of manure! And this too, where the stint- 
ed crops showed the most obvious necessity of 
returning to the impoverished soil some portion of 
those fertilizing substances of which it had been so 
unwisely deprived. , 

In this section of country, as in others where the 
same wasting course is practiced, the last remedy, 
the grand escape from all its troubles, is to “ sell 
out” and emigrate to the west, the west, west, that 
which like the beautiful rain- 
bow, recedes as it is approached, leaving its vision- 
ary pursuer in disappointment at last. Yet will this 
ravaging ion mneve on, genes 
as they go, till having overleaped the ky moun- 
tains, and being finally checked by the wave of the 
Pacific, thay will probably weep that there are “no 

re worlds to conquer! 
met not our peaou on this subject be misunder- 
stood. Although the practices we have been here 

ing are fa parent ay | 
farming may be found in the west, that will 





country. It 1s only to be reg 
ces are too rare, 
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« Bill, don’t wear white d 
white aah I do, because I’m a gentleman! 


said a well dressed lad in our city, a 
few an tines, one of the boys about his 
own age in the neighborhood, but his superior 
at school in knowledge, at home in duty, and 
among his play mates in correct feeling and 
courteous conduct. 

This incident furnishes a vivid picture of 
the false estimates that are made in American 
society, and the distorted and unnatural and 
ridiculous distinctions sometimes set up in the 
social state. Here is an American boy, grow- 
ing up to live with freémen, having the stern 
republican idea that all men are born equal, 
and that the only badges of distinction worthy 
to be known among men are acultivated mind 
and an elevated heart, and a useful life. What, 
then, can the parents of this child be thinking 
of, in rigging him out daily with a white col- 
lar and white cuffs and in teaching him that 
these constitute him a gentleman and distin- 
guish him from those who dress with less 
care? And suppose he comes upon the stage 
of active life with this false estimate of char- 
acter, and finds that the merits of his collars 
and cuffs are not recognized among men, as 
badges of distinction, he must then either live 
on in a world of stirring events a man-milliner, 
a disappointed, unhappy, idle thing, hugging 
the precious thought to his bosom, that he is a 

entleman on account of his dress, and his 
fighest aspirations being so to appear. And 
should he be so fortunate as to throw off the 
false notion so early planted in his mind, and 
find that beneath all the titles and stations, all 
the ribbons or rags that surround a man, lies 
not in the man himself, with his active mind 
and deathless soul, and discovers that as these 
are developed and brought into service and 
made available for the uplifting of humanity, 
the man is deserving respect and honor, how 
would he then estimate the teaching of those 
who had taught him to rely upon dinen and 


> 
the man who disregards the sanctities of pri- 
vate life. In the turmoil of the wérld, “let 
there be at least one spot where the poor man 
may find affection that is disinterested, where 
he may indulge a confidence that is not likely 
to be abused. [Bost. Cultivator. 
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Rich and Poor. 

How strange that mankind will tug and 
strive to become rich, when they must know 
that none are so happy and enjoy more of life 
than the middling classes. Care, anxiety, fear, 
and a thousand evils follow close in the train 
of wealth. It is difficult for men of property to 
tell who are their friends and who their ene- 
mies. Every one bows and smiles to them, 
who receives a bow and a smile in return.— 
The poor stand ready to do them a favor as 
soon as their wish is expressed, and whenever 
they are guilty of misdemeanors, their acts are 
passed over as the common weaknesses of hu- 
man nature. _ With all the advantages of the 
rich, we are fully of the opinion that it is bet- 
ter to be in moderate circumstances. Certain- 
ly if we look for real enjoyment the latter state 
is far preferable. With good and wholesome 
food—a commodious house—a pleasant family 
and a small circle of friends is all that man 
should desire. It is certain that he can enjoy 
no more with millions at his command. 

It is generally the case that the children of 
the rich turn out useless members of society, 
if not perfect pests to the community.—Hav- 
ing been gratified while young with all their 
hearts could desire, when they become. older 
they run into various excesses, prejudcial to 
their best interests and demoralizing in the ex- 
treme—so that if you trace out the history of 
rogues, who have been punished by our just 
laws, you will find that a large portion of them 
were born in affluence and were gratified with 
all their hearts could desire. The sons of the 
rich will seldom learn useful trades, or work 
on farms—they wish to live a lazy, profligate 
sort of life, dreaming that the wealth of their 





trappings for character, rather than upon what | 
should be valued as the essentials of manhood | 
and respectability. An estimate he must then 

make, such as few parents would desire of 
their children. 

The progress of correct opinion is too fast 
and too potent for the comfort of those who 
would rely upon any of the extraneous acci- 
dents of birth or wealth, or family, or linen, 
for maintaining the rank of respectability.— 
The hod carrier is a man, a God-made, God- 
endowed man, and as such may take rank 
with any man. The difference, and the only 
essential difference that should be recognized, 
is the difference in the developement and cul- 
tivation of the physical and mental and moral 
powers with which they are endowed, and the 
beneficent uses to which these cultivated pow- 
ers are applied. 

We intend no other use of the remark of 
the little fellow with which we commenced 
than to give a few remarks of general applica- 
tion. Those who are now in the days of youth 
will come upon the active scenes of practical 








life when the views we have hinted at will be 
more generally acknowledged and acted upon 
than ever before, and parents should prepare 
their children to take rank according to this 
higher and nobler public sentiment. 

{Bangor Courier. 


————ee 





ow to be Useful. 

A man who lives for himself alone is not 
worthy to live, and to a well-constituted mind 
there can be no kind of pleasure more pure 
or delightful than to contribute to the enjoy- 
ment of others. If every one would adopt 
this great Christian principle, ‘ Do unto others 
as ye would that others should do unto you,’ 
what a vast deal of pure, unalloyed happiness 
would cheer our paths through this earthly 
pilgimage! An opportunity to prove service- 
able to others is never wanting. ‘The above 
reflections were caused by a perusal of the 
following article which we cut from an ‘old pa- 

er. ;’ 

“When a boy, I was presented with a fine 
rare-ripe peach, larger and more luscious than 
I had ever before tasted; being then at the 
house of a friend, I planted the stone ina cor- 
ner of his garden. Visiting him two years 
afterwards, | was agreeably surprised to find 
that the tree had attained a fine growth, and 
in my after visits in many successive years, 
found it in full bearing, and have no doubt 
that it has gladdened the family and neighbor- 
hood with more than two hundred bushels of 
peaches, like the original in size and flavor.— 
All will allow that here was an ample reward 
for the trifling exertion of planting a peach- 
stone. 

But the peach is not the only thing that may 
be propagated to advantage. How small a 
matter is it, for instance, to cut a slip from the 
grape vine, and plant it by the side of a piazza 
or at the corner of the house! How soon wil! 
its leaves afford a pleasant and healthful shade, 
and its branches be loaded with delicious 
clusters! The currant, gooseberry, quince, 
raspberry, the rose, snowball, lilac, and a mul- 
titude of useful and ornamental shrubs, may 
be propagated by slips.” 





Home Affection. 

The heart has memories that cannot die.— 
The rough rubs of the world cannot obliterate 
them. They are memories of home, early 
home. There is magic in the very sound.— 
There is the old tree under which the light- 
haired boy swung in many a summer day; 
there is the house where he knew a parent's 
love, and found a parent’s protection—now 
there is the room in which he romped with 
brother or sister, long since, alas! laid. in the 
yard in which he must soon be gathered, over- 
shadowed by yon old church, whither with a 
joyous troop hike himself he has often followed 
his parents to worship with, and to hear the 
good old man who gave him to God in ba 
tism. Why even the very school house asso- 
ciated in youthful days with thougis of ferule 
and tasks, now comes back to bring pleasant 
remembrances of many an attachment there 
formed, many an occasion that called forth 
some generous exhibition of the traits of hu- 


man nature. There he learned to tell some of 
his best emotions. ‘There perchance he first 
met the being, who by her love and tenderness | 


in after life has made a home for himself hap- 






ond even than that which 5 _ 
ere are certain feelings of y, and 
those too among the best, that can an ap- 


propriate place for their exercise only by 6ne’s 
own ary BF There . B engrednens fe the 

spot which it were a i 
SP eituntiones violate! He whosee n- 
re nor less 
than a villian: and hence there“is no surer 
test of the debasement of morals in a communi- 


parents will support them in their extravagance 
and folly. When their fathers die, the divi- 
sions of a few hundred thousand dollars among 
ten or a dozen children, does not amount to a 
fortune for each one—and with irregular and 
loose habits, the property is soon squandered, 
and the poor spendthrift is obliged to resort to 
some means to keep him from starving. Not 
used to work, the first unholy suggestion is 
seized and carried into effect, and he finally 
ruined. 

Not so the children of the poor. They are 
brought up to earn their own livelihood, and 
come what may, with good trades and indus- 
trious habits, they are always sure of a sup- 
port. 

Who are exerting the widest influence in 
our country? The children of the poor.— 
Who fill the most exalted stations in the gift 
of the American people? The sons of the 
poor. It is then of the greatest advantage toa 
man that he was born poor, and was taught by 
a cautious father and a prudent mother to de- 
pend on himself. Take courage then all ye 
who are living on rye bread and cold water, 
and are obliged to work hard to obtain even 
that. There is prosperity in store for you.— 
You are now in the days of your trial, and 
when your strength has been formed and your 
faith has waxed warm, you will rise to use- 
fulness and honor—to virtue and indepen- 
dence. Portland Tribune. 





Goop Tuoveuts on Epvucation.—The fol- 
lowing brief but beautiful passage occurs in a 
late article in Frazer’s Magazine : 

“ Education does not commence with the 
alphabet. It begins with a mother’s looks— 
with a father’s nod of approbation, or a sign of 
reproof—with a sister’s gentle pressure of the 
hand, or a brother’s noble act of forbearance— 
with handfulls of flowers in green and daisy 
meadows—with birds nests admired but not 
touched—with creeping ants and almost imper- 
ceptible emmets—with humming bees and te 
beehives—with pleasant walks in shady lanes 
—and with thoughts directed in sweet and 
kindly tones and words to nature, to beauty, to 
acts of benevolence, to d@eds of virtue, and to the 
sense of all good, to God himself.” 





Trars.—There is a sacredness in tears.— 
They are not the mark of weakness, but of 
power. They speak more eloquently than ten 
thousand tongues. They are the messengers 
of overwhelming grief, of deep contrition, of 
unspeakable love. If there were wanting any 
argument to prove that man is not mortal, I 
would look for it in the strong convulsive emo- 
tion of the breast, when the soul has been ri- 
sing, and tears are gushing forth in crystal 
streams. Oh speak not harshly of the stricken 
one—weeping in silence ! Break not the solem- 
nity by rude laughter, or intrusive footsteps.— 
Despise not a woman’s tears—they are what 
make her an angel. Scoff not if the stern 
heart of manhood is sometimes melted to tears 
of sympathy—they are what elevate him above 
the brute. I love to see the tears of affection. 
They are painful tokens, but still most holy.— 
There is a pleasure in tears—an awful plea- 
sure! If there were none on earth to shed a 
tear for me, I should be loth to live; and if not 
one might weep over my grave, I could not die 
in peace. —Ex. paper. 





Ratner Buirxy.—A young Jonathan took it into 
his head to get a wife. He accordingly looked 
about him, and very soon made such a selection as 
suited him, and was not long in striking a bargain 
and settling the preliminaries. He then applied to a 
clergyman to perform the ceremony. 

‘But are you prepared for such an important 
change in life?’’ asked the reverend gentleman. 

‘I guess I be,”’ said Jonathan, ‘for I have got my 
land een jest paid for, and own a good yoke of steers 
and a cow.’’ 

“Very well,’’ said the holy man, with a long 
breath and a sober face, ‘‘all these worldly things 
may be very proper in their place to be sure—but 
have you ever thought of salvation?”’ 

This was a poser. ‘‘Sal Vation!’’ says Jonathan, 
who the thunder is she?”? . 


The Ice trade. The Shipping tist says, the ice 
shipped from Boston Jast year was 55,000 tons. Ii 
is delivered on shipboard at $2,25 per ton. It is 
regularly shipped to Bombay, Canton, Madras, Cal- 
cutta, Mauritius, and all ports of consequence in 
warm climates. So much saw-dust is required in 
; ig the ice for shipment, that it sells for $3 a 
faigbiing at vessel is constantly employed in 

ting it from the sawmills on the Penobscot to 
Bos ton. [Bost. 


Gotp! Goup!!—Messrs. L. M. Wiley & Co., mer- 
chants in Pearl Street, shewed us, yesterday, several 
~ Ap osey which a poor man had Sagied op in 
his field near Charlotte, in North C . Some of 
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1842.—{Jour. of Com. 
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Awake! Awake!! Awake !!? | 
Friends of the Universal Agricultural Party, 
awake! The campaign is now fairly opened, and 
your candidates are in the field. Shall they be sus- 
tained ? Or will you, through apathy or base apos- 
tacy, sufter them to be choaked down by that tyrant 
of the opposition party, Mr.. Witehgrass? Shall 
that miserable, cunning, scheming vagabond, Mr. 





Wevil Fly, who has flourished year after year, and | 


whose blighting and cursed doings are fresh in your 
minds, and who has repeatedly added insult to in- 
jury, shall he, we repeat, be sustained at the com- 
ing election? Shall that biteing cold-hearted wretch, 
Jack Frost, be re-elected? Have you not suffered 
enough at the hands of these gentlemen to learn a 
wholesome and warning lesson? Have they not 
aimed in all their public and private acts, to destroy 
your best institutions and with one fell blow blast- 
ed your fondest hopes and brightest anticipations ? 
Have they not robbed thousands of your poor but 
honest citizens of a decent living? Have they not 
repeatedly taken the bread from your children’s 
mouths? Have they not done that that no honest 
man ever did? And will you suffer them to do the 
same things again? Friends, depend upon it, if 
you heartily wish to thwart the designs of these wily 
desperadoes, you must come upto the “scratch” like 
men; your cause is a righteous one, and to carry 
it forward successfully, it is all important that the 
documents should be spread, and that too, most plen- 
tifully. We are preparing to enter into the con- 
test most warmly, and if you will but lenda helping 
hand, we shall beat the contending foe “out and 
out.” Let there be light on the subject, and the 
victory is ours. Come to the rescue? We will! 
furnish the Maine Farmer, one of the organs of 
this great party, from this number to the coming in 
of harvest, toas mary as are desirous of spreading 
the truth, at our usual terms. 

Awake, then, and let us have your support. We 
can elect our entire ticket. Our candidates are al] 
“good men and true,” and if you suffer them to be 


run down again, you ought to have your necks 
' 








Wooien Factories. We understand that there 
are five new woolen factories going into operation by 
the next fall, in Maine. This number includes the 
rebuilding of the one which was burnt last winter, at 
Dexter. The call for machinery is so great that is 
is with difficulty that the supply can be obtained. 
This promises well for the wool growers, and indeed, 
we see that sheep begin to be treated with much 
greater respect than they were a year ago. The 
butcher will hardly have his choice of every flock as 
he used to. 


Mutticote Rye. We have a little budget of 
this kind of Winter Rye, which we received from 
Mr. Ellsworth, of the Patent Office, which we will 
distribute in small lots, to those who will call for it. 
It is said to be a very valuable variety, and will bear 
to be fed down once or twice in the year, if sowed 
early in the spring, and then yeld a good crop. 








The Baltimore Whig Convention, 

The Whig National Convention met in Baltimore 
on Wednesday the first instant. The Conven- 
tion was called to order by Mr. Reverdy Johnson of 
Maryland, who read over the list of Delegates, and 
it was found that 275 Delagates were present, being 
the whole number. The Hon. Artraur S. Hop- 
kins, of Alabama, was called to the Chair, as tem- 
porary presiding officer. 

The Rev. Mr. Johns, of the Episcopal Church, by 
invitation, addressed the Throne of Grace, and in- 
voked the divine blessing upon the proceedings of 
the Convention. 

The President pro tem, on the part of a Commit- 
tee of two from each state, nominated the Hon. Am- 
Brose SpeNcer, of New York, as President, and 
one Vice President from each state, together with 
six Secretaries. The nominations were unanimous- 
ly confirmed. Mr. Spencer, on taking the Chair, 
addressed the Convertion. Mr. Leigh of Virginia, 
then rose, and after addressing the Convention upon 
the subject that had called them together, stating 
that already, the public will had anticipated their de- 
cision, and it was unnecessary to go into a formal 
ballot, and accordingly nominated Henry Cuay of 
Kentucky, as the Whig candidate for the Presidency, 
and the nomination was unanimously adopted. 

Letters were then read from Messrs. McLean, 
Evans, and Clayton, declining to be considered as 
candidates for the nomination of Vice Presidency. 

Mr. Johnson of Maryland, offered a resolution, 
which was adopted, providing that the nomination 
of Vice President should be by a majority of the 
whole number of delegates, and that the voting 
should be viva voce. 

The names of the following gentlemen were then 
placed before the Convention as candidates for the 
nomination: Millard Fillmore of New York, John 
Davis of Massachusetts, Theodore Frelinghuysen 
of New Jersey, and John Sargent of Pennsylvania. 

The following is the resalt of the three ballots: 


Mr. Frelinghuysen, 101 118 155 
Mr. Davis, 83 74 79 
Mr. Fillmore, 53 51 40 
Mr. Sergeant, 38 32 


Total, 

Mr. Frelinghuysen, having a majority, was de- 

clared duly nominated as a candidate for the Vice 
Presidency. 








For the Farmer. 


Improvements of the Age. 

The present age is without doubt, one of the 
most marvellous the world has ever witnessed. It 
is emphatically, an age of improvement. 

The mighty achievements of past generations 
dwindle into insignificance, when compared with 
the common place affairs of the present day. Dis- 
tance has been almost annihilated, and the most 
stubborn obstacles, which nature seems to have 
placed to arrest the daring enterprize of man, have 
been conquered. Improvement has outstripped the 
most extravagant anticipatious of the dreaming en- 
thusiast, and impossibility has been blotted out of 
the vocabulary. The potent influence of steam has 
roused a slumbering world to a consciousness of 
its susceptibility of improvement. 

_ Who wouid have dreamed, twenty years ago, of 
a huge rail-car freighted with human beings, and 
moving like an avalanche through the length and 
breadth of the land, and yet as manageable as a 
child’s toy ? or of the wonder of the steam ship 
forcing its way across the broad Atlantic, laughing 
at old Ocean’srage? Yet these are but a part of 
the triumphs of this wonderful agent. In every 
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The application of steam to locomotion, and to 
the various mechanic arte, has been crowned with 
| such signal success, that ren, of late years, have 
been led to search for the application of some agent 
of similar potency in the world of mind. If a sin- 
gle steam-jenny can save the labor of a hundred 
hands, why may we not expect that the old toil- 
some way of knowledge may soon become quite 
obsolete ? and that men, without the irksome drudg- 
ery of study, may start up at once, Minerva like, 
into their full stature, all armed and equipped with 
helm and spear ?—indeed, such a result is no lon- 
ger a matter of extravagant predictions; we meet 
with such prodigies on every hand. 

Formerly, men acquired knowledge by long and 
patient toil; now they seem to come at it some how 
by intuition. 

Formerly it was esteemed the height of human 
wisdom to know one’s self; now that difficult busi- 
ness is accomplished m a few minutes, by feeling 
of the bumps, and measuring the facial angle. 

It used to be thought a very difficult thing, cor- 
rectly to understand the character of even an inti- 
mate friend; now we can read the character of a 
stranger, legibly written upon his pate. Intimately 
connected with this interesting science, is another 
and yet more wonderful accomplishment, by which 
a person can not only see with his eyes shut, but 
see a great deal better than if they were open.— 
before such strange optic powers, opaque bodies 
become transparent; the human frame becomes 
like a veil of gossamer, and reveals every part to 
the scrutinizing gaze of the dreaming examiner. 

It was once thought essential to the acquisition 
of knowledge to be “wide awake ; but now, a man 
can learn more in a half hour of somnambulic 
sleep, than can be crowded into his head in a year 


steam are quite eclipsed by the wonderful develope- 
ments of science. 

It only remains to accommodate the wonderful 
systein, somewhat more in detail to the various pur- 
poses of life. To noclass of society would this 
science bring more heartfelt relief, than to students ; 
how much toil, how much anguish of spirit, how 
much heart burning would be saved? Instead of 
the usual toilsome process of study and perplexity, 


both sexes, comfortably seated with Smith’s Alge- 
bra before them, but instead of perplexing them- 
selves with its intricate problems, quietly resigning 
themselves to a gentle somnambulic sleep—a few 
passes from the magnetizer, and they all nod, a sure 
sign that they begen to understand the lessons ; the 
process cortinues till the subject is thoroughly wm- 
vestigated, when, with a few * backward mutterings 
of dissevering power,” the spell is broken, and they 
are released from their agreeable task. The de- 
lighted student, after such an interesting process, 
would be able fully to appreciate the grateful ex- 
clamation of that remarkable philosopher, Sancho 
Panza ;—* Blessed be the man that invented sleep!” 

There is but one other subject that seems, at the 
present day, to dispute the precedence with this 
wonderful science, and that is, the transcendental 
philosophy now on the ascendant, which has not on- 
ly thrown every other system quite into the shade, 


but has completely eclipsed itself. 
Quip Rives. 





For the Farmer. 


Day Dreams. 

They are the delilas of the young and giddy of 
modern times. ‘* They lull to sleep the energy of 
some of the most active minds.’’ The farmer, in the 
outset of life, pictures to himself extensive domains 
and splendid mansions, opulence and ease. These 


lands of fiction. The visions of the scholar are 
fraught with greatness and popularity. The great 
and learned are his companions; the rich and beauti- 
ful his admirers. But exertion is no part is 
dream; he is wise without study, and renowned with- 
out eflurt. These fond and false fancyings not only 
employ the times for planning and executing plans, 
but actually paralyze and weaken the powers of the 
mind. 
Scott, speaking of this morbid fancy, says— 


*« Like bat among the Indian brakes, 
Her pinions fan the wound she makes, 
And soothing thus the dreamers pain, 
She sucks the life-blood from the vein.”’ 


Thousands thus dream their existence away till 
death wakes them from this fatal illusion to a ruin- | 
ous reality. H. 





Newspaper Postace.— As the various features 
of the new Fost Office Bill comes straggling along 
to us, one by one—just as thongh we could’nt bear 
too much of a good thing at a time—we are enabled 
to take them up seriatim, and to weigh separately 
the several claims which, according to our notions 
of justice and expediency, the bill possesses of the 
countenance of the pudlic. We must say that, the 
more we see of the bill, the better we like it. We 
now find that newspapers not more than 1,900 square 
inches, may be sent through the mail by their pub- 
lishers to subscrihers within 30 miles free of pos- 
tage; beyond 40 and not over 100 miles a half cent, 
over 100 miles 1 cent. On newspapers of greater 
size than 1,900 square inches, the same rates of pos- 
tage as magazines or phamphlets. Printed or litho- 
graphed circulars not larger than foolscap, shall 
be charged 2 cents each sheet for any distance. 
Phamphlets, periodicals, magazines, 2 1-2 cents each 
copy weighing not more than an ounce, not exceed- 
ing 100 miles; 5 cents for any greater distance; 
and one cent additional for each additional ounct 
in weight, a fraction of more than half an ounce 
to be charged as an ounce. The free exchange of 
newspapers between publishers permitted. Heavy 

Ities provided for all violations ot the law. 
Contracts for the mail hereafter to be given to 
the lowest bidder, without regard to the mode of 
conveyance, and the contractor not required to take 
the stock of his predecessor. 

“term3” are quite liberal, compared with 
the first draft of the bill. Of course, as newspapers 
are to go free, there will ate pees we ee 
enactments to prevent their being carried out of the 
mail on post routes—at least within the 30 miles, 
where the mail carries them free of charge. Pro- 
bably the rtment will not be anxious to cerry 
them free, when others cancarry them much more 
to the satisfaction of the public.—[Boston Mail. 


apponited Post Master at Livermore Falls, vice Na- 
haniel Mayo resigned 

Josiah Perham, Jr., has been 
ter at East Wilton, vice Joseph 
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The New York Evening Post of Saturday last, 


hy <i , hs. the treaty and the 
wil'2 Producer, we see its omer in th steam Sotgmonts as lid belore the Senate of the United 
= life, in the Steam War and the Steam Doctors. mes A TREATY OF ANNEXATION. 


between the United States of America 
and the ic of Texas, at Washington, the 

12th day o a 1844. 

The people of ‘I'exas having, at the time of adopt- 
ing their Constitution, expressed, by an almost 
unanimous vote, their desire to be incorporated in- 
to the Union of the United States, and being stil! 
desirous of the same with equal unanimity, in or- 
der to provide more effectually for their security and 

perity; and the United States actuated solely 
y the desire to add to their own — and pros- 
perity, and to meet the wishes of the Government 
and people of Texas, have determined to accom- 
plish, by treaty, objects so important to their mutu- 
al and permanent welfare. 

For that purpose, the President of the United 
States has given full powers to John C. Calhoun, 
Secretary of State of the United States, and the 
President of the Republic of ‘Texas has appointed, 
with like powers, hove Van Zant and J Pickney 
Henderson, citizens of the said Republic, and the 
said plenipotentiaries, after exchanging their full 
powers, have sgreed on and concluded the foilow- 
ing articles :— ' 

Artite tl. The Republic of Texas, acting in 
conformity with the wishes of the people and eve- 
ry departinent of its Government, cedes to the Uni- 
ted States all its territories, to be held by them in 
full property and sovereignty, and to be annexed to 
the said United States as one of their territories, 
subject to the saine cunstitutional provisions with 
their other territories. This cession includes all 
public lots and squares, vacant land, mines, miner- 
als, salt lakes and springs, public edifices, fortifica- 
tions, barracks, ports, and harbors, navy and navy 
yards, docks, magazines, arms, armaments and ac- 
coutrements, archieves and public documents, pub- 
lic funds, debts, taxes and dues unpaid at the time 
of the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty. 

Art. ll. The citizens of Texas shall be incor- 
porated into the Union of the United States, main- 
tained and protected in the free enjoyment of their 
liberty and property, and admitted as soon as may 
be consistent with the principles of the federal 
constitution, to the enjoyment of all the rights, 
privileges and immunities of citizens of the United 


of hard study, on the old plan. The wonders of | States, 


Art. III. All titles and claims to real estate, 
which are valid under the laws of Texas, shal! be 
held to be so by the United States; and measures 
shall be adopted for the speedy adjudication of al! 
unsettled claims to land, and patents shal! be grant- 
ed tu those found to be valid. 

Art. IV. The public lunds hereby ceded shal! 
be subject to the laws regu!ating the public lands 
in the other territories of the United States, as far 
as they may be applicable; subject, however, to 
such alterations and changes as Congress may from 
It is under- 
stood between the parties, that if, in consequence 
of the mode in which lands have been surveyed in 
Texas, or from previous grants or locations, the six- 


education, Congress shall make equal provision by 
grant of land elsewhere. And it is also farther un- 
derstood, that hereafter, the books, papers and doc- 
uments of the general land office of Texas shal! be 
deposited and kept at such place in Texas as the 
Congress of the United States shall direct. 

Art. V. The U. States assume and agree to pay 
the public debt and liabilities of Texas, however 
created, for which the faith or credit of her gov- 
ernment may be bound at the time of the exchange 
of ratification of this treaty; which debt and lia- 
bilities are estimated not to exceed in the whole, 
ten millions of dollars, to be ascertained and paid 
in the manner hereinafter stated. 

The payment of the sum of three hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars shall be made at the treasury 
of the United States, within ninety days after the 
exchange of the ratifications of this treaty, as fol- 
lows:—Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars to 
Frederick Dawson, of Baltimore, or his executors, 
on the delivery of that amount of ten per cent. 
bonds of Texas; one hundred thousand dollars, if 
so much be required in the redemption of the ex- 
chequer bills which may be in circulation at the 
time of the exchange of the ratifications of this 
treaty. For the payment of the remainder of the 
debts and liabilities of Texas, which together with 
the amount already speeified, shall not exceed ten 
millions of dollars, the public lands herein ceded, 
and the net revenue from the same, are hereby 
pledged. . 


Art. VI. In order to ascertain the full amount 


are not to be the result of hard labor and strict econ- | of the debts and liabilities herein assumed, and the 
omy; but are to spring up suddenly, like the fairy | legality and validity thereof, four commissioners 


shall be appointed by the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate who shall meet at Washington, Texas, with- 
in the period of six months after the exchange of 
the ratifications.of this treaty, and may continue in 
session not exceeding twelve months, unless the 
Congress of the United Should prolong the time. 
They shall take an oath for the faithful discharge 
of their duties, and that they are not directly or in- 
directly interested in said claims at the time, and 
will not be during their continuance in office; and 
the said oath shall be recorded with their proceed- 
ings. * * * * 

{Here is a clause in case of the death, &c. of the 
commissioners. 

Art. Vil. Until further provisions shall be 
made, the laws of Texas, as now existing, shal] re- 
main in force, and all executive and judicial offi- 
cers of Texas, except the President, Vice President, 
and heads of departn:ents, shall retain their offices, 
with all power and authority appertaining thereto, 
and the courts of justice shall remain in all respects 
as now established and organized. 

Art. VIII. Immediately after the exchange of 
the ratifications of this treaty, the President of the 
United States, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, shall appoint « commissioner, who 
shall proceed to Texas and receive the transfor of 
the territory thereof, and all the archieves and pub- 
lic property and other things herein conveyed, in 
the name of the United States. He shall exercise 
all executive authority in said territory necessary to 
the proper execution of the laws, until otherwise 
provided. 

Art. IX. The present treaty shall be ratified 
by the contracting parties, and the ratifications ex- 
changed at the city of parser in six months 
trom the date hereof, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, we, the undersigned, pleni- 
potentiaries of the United States of America and 
of the Republic of Texas, have signed, by virtue 
of our powers, the present treaty of annexation, and 


have hereunto affixed our seals, respectively. 
Done at Washington, the twelfth day of April, 
eighteen hundred and forty-four. 
J. C. CALHOUN, Seal. 
ISAAC VAN ZANT, Seal. 


J. PICKNEY HENDERSON, _ [Seal. 





Cast Iron Licut-Hovse.—A cast iron light- 
house, to be placed on the old site on Long Island 
Head, in Boston harbor, has just been completed by 
the South Boston Iron 


It is cast in sections of ante feet each in 
height, and twelve feet in diameter at the base, and 


rought iron bars to receive glass, having sixteen 
sides of four feet by sixtee m inches 


ing 
height thirty-four feet. In the centre is a cast iron 
i extenting from the bottom to the summit, 


Which serves as a smoke flue for the stove, and 
{Mercantile Journal. 





with the Mormons. From fifteen to twenty-five 
at the temple on this 
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teenth section cannot be applied for the purpose of 


Navvoo.—Sunday, 7th inst., was a great day | Jamaica. 
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28th Congress—Ist Session 


WEDNESDAY. Apri 9; 
Sexate.—Mr. Evans presented a petition ;. 
Thos. Merrick, of Maine, praying compenss:),.,.." 
carrying the mail: referred to the comm...” 
post office and post roads. ~ m 
Also 4 memorial, signed by Williams f,,,. 
and a large number of other persons of they..." 
Maine, setting forth their objections to th. poe “ 
tion ot Texas to the United States: referrey ,, |” 
committee on foreign relations. ion 

On motion of Mr. Merrick, the bill to reqy,., , 
rates of postage, to limit the use and co . 
abuse of the fianking privilege, and for the »,, 
tion of frauds on the revenue of the Pog ; ~, 
Department, was taken up, 48 printed wy), 
amendments heretofore adopted. - 

Mr. Evans suggested that, according to 1), | 
the allowance of free stamps to members w,,, 
subject to great inequality. Members |jy;,, 
short distance would, by the pro rata allowance 
twice as many free covers as members |jy;,,,” 
great distance. For instance: member, 5) * 
constituents wére only thirty miles off, woy)) 
twenty-five covers a piece per day, while }, ° 
all other members from a distance wou), vet | 
five perday. He thought the number to ¢ — 
ber ought to be the same. 

Mr. Merrick wished to know what propos 
could be made that would equalize the tmar,, 
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Mr. Evans moved to amend the Oth com... 
striking out the pro rata choice, and makin» » ¢- 
stainps per day to each member, to pass free ¢),, 
the mail to any part of the United States. 

The question was then taken on Mr. py... 


amendmeut, by yeas and nays, and resujteq_,,.. 


40, nays 1. 

So the amendment was adopted. 

Mr. Evans then moved amendinents necessary . 
make the bill conform with the ainendmey \,. 
adopted. 


After which the bill was ordered to a third re» 
ing by the following vote:— _ 
’eas.— Messrs. Allen, Atherton, Bayard, Buchs 
nan, Choate, Clayton, Crittenden, Dayton, Byans 
Fairfield, Francis, Henderson, Huntington, Jarna oy, 
Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Pearce, Porter. §,»_ 
mons, Sturgeon, Tallmadge, Tuppan, Upham, Wa\,. 
er, White, Woodbridge, Woodbury, and Wrigi;— 
29. ; 

Nars.— Messrs. Atchison, Bagby, Barrow, Bey. 

ton, Breese, Colquit, Foster, Fulton, Haywo 
Hugher, McDuffie, Mangum, Semple, and Sevier— 

Hovuse.—The tariff bill was debated during the 

entire day. : 
Tuurspav, April 25, 

Senate. After the reading of the journal, the 
death of the Hon. Peter A. Bossiere, was announ- 
ced by Senator Johnson; and, after the adoption of 
the usual resolutions, the Senate adjourned unt)! 
to-morrow, 12 o’clock. 

House. After reading the journal of yesterday, 
Mr. Adains asked so be excused from serving op 
the Select Committee to investigate the difficulty 
which took pluce the day before yesterday. The 
excuse was granted and Mr. Hudson was substitu- 
ted for him. Mr. Sidell then arose, and in a most 
feeling and affecting manner, announced the de- 
mise of his colleague, the Hon. Peter A. Bossiere; 
and, after the adoption of the usual resolutions on 
such occasions, the House adjourned. 

Fripay, April 26. 

The day was cccupied with the funeral of Mr. 
Bossiere, and no legisiative business was transacted. 


SaTURDA Ye April 27. 


Senate. The Senate was not in session. 
House. Mr. Dromgoole moved a resolution to 


terminate debate on Mr. McKay’s Tariff bill on 
Monday, 6th proximo at 4 P. M. 

Mr. Brodhead (from Pa.) moved to lay the resolu- 
tion on the table: carried —Yeas 88, Nays 82. 

The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole on the Union, to resume the consideration 
of the bull. 

Mr. Belser entered into Constitutional argument 
against the Protective System, and against its ex- 
pediency and justice. 
Mr. Brodhead made a speech in favor of the 
Protective Tariff. 

Turspay, April 30. 
The Senate was uncommonly thin on account 
of the Batimore Convention. Mr. Fairfield pres- 
ented the credentials of John M. Niles, Senator 
elect from Connecticut, and Stated that Mr. N. was 
ready to be qualified. 
Mr. Jarnagin said he might protest against the 
step without some farther explanation. The gen- 
tleman had been here for some time and had not of- 
fered to take his seat. It was known to all that he 
had labored under an affliction of Providence, and 
it was due to the gentleman himself to enter into 
some inquiry on the subject. f 
Mr. Fairfield said be had lodged in the same 
house with Mr. Niles for some weeks past, and he 
had been acquainted with him formerly. He could 
safely say he was as well qualified as any member 
of this body. 
It was finally agreed to appoint a Committee of 
Inquiry into his election, and his capacity to take 
a seat here. 
‘The Senate spent the day in the consideration of 
private bills. 
In the House. A resolution was proposed fixing 
the 8th day of May for the termination of the @- 
bate onthe Tariff. But it was objected to, and was 
not insisted upon. 
The debate was prosecuted by Mr. Albert Smith, 
of New York, Mr. Linn Boyd, and Mr. Swith of 
Indiana, and others. 

Wepnespay, May I. 
Senate.—The morning hour was occupied in 
the presentation of memorials from every section of 
the country in favor of the immediate annexation 
of Texas. 
Hovust.—Took up the resolution of Mr. Brod- 
head, to stop all debate on the tariff on Wednesday, 
the 7th of May, and Mr. Dromgoole moved to amend 
it by inserting Monday next. The resolution was 
then agreed to. 

Mr. McKay then moved a suspension of the rules 
for the House to resolve itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the State of the Union, to take up 
the tariff bill; which was agreed to. 
Mr. Hopkins took the Chair, and the committee 
took up the tariff bill, Mr. Bidlack then finished 
his remarks in favor of the protective policy, and he 
was followed by Mr. Buffington, on tie same side of 
the question. 

‘ Tuurspay, May 2. 
The Senate did not sit to-day. ; 
The House was called for reports of Committee 
None of importance were offerred, except one from 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, requesting the 
President to interpose his good offices in behalf of 
the American citizens imprisoned in Van Dieman’s 
Land. This was adopted. , 
A Bill for the prevention of trespasses on Indian 
lands, was ado 
The Post Office Bill from the Senate, was refer- 
red. 
The Tariff Bill was taken up and discussed by 
Mr. Coob of Georgia, Mr. McDowéll, Mr. J. R. In- 
gersoll and others, til] the hour of adjournment. 





Navau.—The U. S.ship of the line Columbus, 
Commodore Turner, and frigates Congress, Capt. 
Voorhes, and Constellation, Capt. Kenney, were at 
Rio Jaeiro on the 15th of March ; the Con was 
to leave on the 16th for Montevideo; the Constella- 
tion, for the United States, (su New York,) 
was to leave about the 2lst of March. 

The U. 8. frigate Savannah, Commodore Dallas, 
was at Callao on the 24th of wing? a also store 
ships Erie and Relief: the frigate United States, 
Commodore Jones, sailed for Mazatlan, on the 22d, 


around which winds a circular stair case of cast iron. | and the Shark for Valparaiso. 


The U.S. sloop of war Preble, Commander Free- 
land, sailed from Carthagena, on the Ist of April, for 





The Eliza, from Zanzabar for Salem, was 
at St. wale are 15, and had on board two Ara- 





a +. bian horses as from the Imaun of Muscat to 
= functions, was erator | Sem : or the United States. 
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Foreign News. 
Later from Harti.—By the schr. Sarah Jane 
from Cape Haytien, whence she sailed on the 2ist 
ult, we learn that President Riviere on hearing of 
the insurrection of Aux Cayes, proceeded to that 
place, subdued and disbanded the rebels, and thence 
returned to Port au Prince. Of course the intelli- 
gence received at Charleston by way of St. Thomas 
that Riviere was killed in the affair at Aux Cayes, 
was incorrect. When that outbreak occurred, if 
previous accounts can be relied on, the President 
was at the head of the troops of the Republic, 
within a short distance of St. Domingo, on. his 
march thither to suppress a revolutionary demon- 
stration.—[N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


From St. Domineo.—By the schr. Robert, Treat, | from 


which arrived last evening from the city of St. Do- 
mingo, we learn that the Spanish part of the Island, 
having declared itself independent, has organized a 
regular government, at the head of which is Z. M. 
Serra, and had up to the middle of April, resisted 
the troops of Riviere, with every prospect of ulti- 
mate success. 

According to report there had been two engage- 
ments between the President’s troops and the insur- 
gents, a short distance in the interior, in which the 
former sustained a loss of 600 men, chiefly while 
attempting to get passession of afort. A truce of 
24 hours was agreed on, in order to give opportuni- 
ty to bury the dead; after which the President’s 
party retired. 

Business was dull, and the market overstocked 
with American produce. The inhabitants being 
constantly under arms, there was no mahogany 
coming in. Great numbers of the people had left, 
and others were leaving daily, for the neighboring 
islands.—[ib. 





Cusa.—The revolution in St. Domingo, and the 
recent revolts among the blacks in Cuba, begin to 
awaken attention among those who are interest- 
ed in sustaining the claims of Spain to that Island. 
—England wants it, but can obtain no countenance 
from European powers in seizing forcibly upon it.— 
The United States at one time had an inkling for it, 
but Great Britain frowned upon the project. France 
would like to possess it, but there is some pros- 
pect of St. Domingo finally reverting to its old 
ptoprietors. Cuba however, is not in adequate posi- 
tion. Of her 1,200,000 inhabitants, 300,000 are 
whites, 350,000 are browns or mustees, and the 
remainder are black. Of the whites 200,000 are 
creoles, the rest are emigrants from all parts of the 
world. The Mustees are nearly all free. The 
army and office holders are from old Spain general- 
ly. The creoles would be friendly to annexation 
to this country, and the whites are divided into ma- 
ny parties. Spain is in possession of all the for- 
tifications, which are garrisoned by 20,000 troops, 
and sustained by one-third of the whole population. 





Tne Servite Insurrection 1x Cosa.—The 
Journal of Commerce says—We are perinitted to 
make the following extract froma letter of recent 
date, written by an American gentleman in Cuba to 
his friend in this city : 

“ At this time we are under very great excitement 
in consequence of a servile insurrection having re- 
cently been discovered in the island, and particular- 
ly in this vicinity. Whites are alike implicated, 
and many American citizens have been arrested 
and placed in irons and in the stalks, whom we have 
every reason to believe innocent. They are arrest- 
ed merely on the single accusation or extorted evi- 
dence of the slave, under the torture of the lash. 
The most trifling conversation or the least suspi- 
cious act is sufficient to send one to prison, where 
he is neither allowed opportunity for defence, or the 
consolation or sympathies of his triends and coun- 
trymen. There is a strong feeling against Ameri- 
cans, and the impression that the Government will 
seek no redress, which I most heartily hope may 
prove without foundation. Fear and terror are de- 
picted in the countenances of all foreigners, and 
every one expects that he may be the next victim.” 

ImMpoRTANT FROM Hayti.—Advices received 
at Charleston by way of St. Thomas, state that the 
negroes have broken into Aux Cayes and murdered 
the whites and colored—that the President, Herard, 
is killed. Four hundred persons have taken refuge 
in Jamaica. In Port au Prince a similar attempt as 
at Aux Cayes was hourly apprehended. 








Launch of the Iron Revenue Cutter, 

On Saturday last, at about 11 o’clock in the fore- 
noon, the first iron vessel of any considerable mag- 
nitude ever built in America, was launched into her 
appropriate element from the yard of Messrs. Dun- 
ham & Browning, foot of Thirty third street, on the 
North River. This vessel which is one of the most 
beautiful specimens of Naval architecture we ever 
examined, is constructed entirely of iron, the plates 
being about 7 feet long by 26 inches wide, and 3-8 
of an inch thick. She is 150 feet long, 24 feet 
beam, 11 feet hold, and measures 350 tons. The 
iron is of the best possible quality, of Pennsylvania 
manufacture. The entire weight of iron used for 
the vessel was between 160 and 170tons. She was 
built under the immediate superintendence of Mr. 
Thaddeus Bell, and Mr. Robert Latou does the join- 
ery and cabinet work. The engine will be placed 
in the vessel immediately by Messrs. Hogg & Dela- 
mater, at the Phoenix Foundry. Sheis built with 
the Eriesson propellers, on the same plan as that of 
Capt. Stockton’s vessel, the Princeton. She was 
named at the time of her launch by order of the gov- 
enment, the “ Legare.” 

We may here take occasion to mention the fact 
that Mr. Ericsson receives for the privilege of the 
use of his Propeller, the sum of $2,50 a ton for every 
ton measurement of the vessel in which they are 
introduced. There are six or seven vessels on the 
stocks in this city where these Propellers will be 
used. Genius does notalways fail to receive its re- 
ward, N.Y. Tribune. 





TriaAt or Dorr.—The Supreme Court met at 
Newport yesterday morning. The case of Dorr was 
taken up, and the counsel for the prisoner moved 
for a postponement until the next day; but this day 
having been assigned for the trial, the Court decided 
against any further delay. The Attorney General 
moved for leave to propose, in addition to the usual 
cuestions to each juryman, if he had voted for the 
‘‘people’s constitution,” so called, and if he believed 
it to be the law of the land: also, if he had voted for 
the prisoner for Governor under that constitution, 
and if he believed him to have been the legal Gov- 
ernor of the State at the time when he was charged 
with the commission of treasonable acts. Upon this 
question the Court was divided in opinion. The 
Chief Justice was of the opinion that the questions 
should be put. . The panel consists of sixty-two jury- 
men. Of the first seven called, five were challenged 


torily, and one for cause. 
en [Prov. Jour. of Saturday. 





Col. Wm. T. Bloodget and Mr. Hendérson, sur- 
rendered by the Governor of Rhode Island to the 
Massachusetts authorities, on the requisition of the 
Executive of Massachusetts, and indicted for break- 
ing into the house of Wm. Crooks, im Bellingham, 
Mass., in search of suffrage men, have been tried at 
Dedham, and found guilty. The Judge directed 
the question of fact to be argued, whether it was 
necessa 
the territory of Massachusetts. The question © 
fact the Jury decided against the defendants, and the 
defendants took the case by bill of exceptions to the 
ruling of the Judge, into the Supreme Court of the 
State of Massachusetts. If that Court decides against 
the defendants, it will then be carried into the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 


A New York Correspondent of the Richmond 
Compiler writes—“ I received a letter the other 
day from Suey. which states that the fate of the 
once world-talked of Caspar Hauser, is about to be 
unfolded. The letter states that he was the legiti- 
mate son of the Dowager Grand Duchess—that he 
was the last mele descendant of that line, and was 
taken out of the way to make foom four another 
family, and finally assassinated.” 

Mom the Texas Treaty pee span esca “1 
the custody of the Senate, is as yet a mystery. e 
Sse says, “ Not a line or a word of the trea- 


ty, or any of the accompany has been 
printed 48 our cles? sia 
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MorTauity or MEMBERS or Concress.—in 
the death of Mr. Bossiere, on Friday last, 
Mr. Slidell alluded to the striking and very remarka- 
ble fact, that the death of seven members of the 
House of Representatives, and three of the Senate, 
had been announced dunng the first session of the 
28th , which admonished us that man truly 
did but strut his brief hour upon the stage, and then 
pass away to be heard of no more. Several other 
members are already in such a state of health as to 
afford feeble hopes that they will live to the end of 
their term of service. But such a ratio of moitality 
is awful. Of 250 members of the two Houses, ten 
have already died—almost 4 per cent. There ought 
to be athorough investigation. For ourselves, we 
believe a real ventilation of the two halls would have 
a happy effect; but a still greater eflect would follow 
a proper ventilation of the churches and other 
public halls which the members visit. It cannot be 
that the climate of Washington is chargable with this 
slaughter. If it is, that alone should be conclusive 
reason for the immediate removal of the government 
to some place where men can live. 
[Boston Morning Chronicle. 


Death of Commodore J. D. Williamson.—A Ha- 
vana correspondent of the Charleston Mercury, an- 
nounces the death, from hemorrage of the lungs, on 
the J1th inst., about forty-five miles in the interior, 
of Commander Jonathan D. Williamson, U. 3b. 
Navy. 





Murder of an American Seaman in Havana.— 
We have before us the written statement of Henry 
W. Johnson, of Oswego, New York, who arrived 
here yesterday from Havana, detailing an outrage 
and murder committd upon an American seaman in 
Havana. The facts described are as follows:— 

About midday, on the 9th inst., the boat of the 
American brig Mary Penel was sent on shore with 
two seamen, for the purpose of taking the captain on 
board. While they were waiting for him at the quay, 
the usual place of landing, they were commanded by 
the corporal of the guard (on duty at the time) to 
shove off from the quay. Not understanding the 
Spanish language, they were of course ignorant of the 
purport of the order, and did not comply with the 
same. The corporal then drew his sword and inflict- 
ed two severe blows with its side upon the seamen in 
the bows of the boat. The man then put the blade 
of his oar against the quay, for the purpose of shov- 
ing the boat off, and while in the act of so doing, the 
corporal seized the blade of the oar with the intent 
of shoving the boat off also. 

The seaman was just at the time withdrawing his 
oar from the quay, and the corporal, retaining his 
hold of the oar too long, was drawn into the water, 
where it was about three feet deep. The corporal, 
on recovering himself, gave orders to the sentinel on 
duty to fire upon the man. The sentinel, taking de- 
liberate aim, executed the order, and the man fell, 
being shot directly through the brain. It should be 
observed, that boats belonging to the merchant ser- 
vice are not allowed to lay alongside the quay, but 
are ordered off immediately on landing or taking off 
their officers, This, however, was not known by the 
seamen referred to, as they were entire strangers in 
Havana. There is scarcely a day that passes but 
some foreigner is insulted there, and more particular- 
ly Americans. Our Consul will not allow the young 
man to be buried on the island, but has issued an or- 
der that he must be embalmed and sent home, and 
he has also petitioned to the Govenor General that a 
place be allowed for boats under the American flag 
to land. 

From another source we learn that the name of 
the murdered seaman was Michael Murphy,a_ natu- 
ralized citizen, aged twenty-two years. The Mary 
Penel, Merryman, master, belonged to Portland, 
Maine, and arrived at Havana on the 17th inst., 
from New York. The outrage was committed in the 
presence of hundreds of spectators of all nations, 
who pronounced it as the foulest deed ever wit- 
nessed. 

In less that an hour after it was committed, every 
foreign vessel in port had its colors at half mast, 
and the same mark of indignation was repeated the 
next day. We were pleased to see that the Captain 
General promptly arrested the authors of this out- 
rage, and that upon the representation of the Ameri- 
can Consul the whole affair would undergo a legal 
investigation.—[N. Y. Paper. 





Capt. Wm. Barnes, of Belfast. Me., committed sui- 
cide on the 24th by cutting his throat. He had just 
returned from the West Indies, and had been for 
some time subject to depression of spirits, bordering 
on insanity. 


HYDROPHOBIA CURED BY VINEGAR.—At Udina, in 
Friule, a poor man suffering under the agonizing tortures 
of hydrophobia, was cured with draughts of vinegar given 
him by mistake, instead of another portion. A phpsician 
at Padau, got intelligence of this event, and tried the same 
remedy upon a patient at the hospital, administering a pound 
of vinegar in the morning,another at noon, and a third at 
sunset, and the man was spedily and perfectly cured. 


Mark Lane (London) Express. 


CopossEECONTEE CANAL.—A large and numerously at- 
tended meeting was held at Readfield corner, on the 20th 
ult., for the purpose of taking into consideration the expe- 
diency of constructing a canal to connect Readfield Village 
with Winthrop and Gardiner. A committee was raised to 
communicate with the citizens of Gardiner and Winthrop, 
upon the subject. It was stated at the meeting, that the 
probable expense for constructing the canal, would amount 
to about $40,000. 





Substitute Fd ringing Swine.—A Mr. Tubb, an 
English breeder of stock, has recommended a mode 
of dealing with these mischievous animals, which 
it is said may supercede the necessity of putting 
rings in their nose. It consists simply of shaving 
off, with a razor or sharp knife, the gristle on the 
top of the noses of young pigs. The place soon 
heals oyer, and the pigs are thus rendered incapable 
of rooting. [N. E. Farmer. 


To render old and barren Orchards T'hrifly and 
Productive.—Early in the spring plough the entire 
orchard and enrich with a compost of manure, 
swamp-muck, lime and chip manure. Scrape off 
all the old bark with a deck scraper, or a hoe, ground 
sharp. Apply half a bushe] slaked lime, and the 
same of charcoal, around each tree. Apply then 
soft soap or strong soap suds on the trunks and 
limbs as high as a man canreach. While the trees 
are in full bloom, throw over them a good supply 
of fine slaked lime. 


Earty Pras.—Mr. Benjamin C. Sherman, of 
Portsmouth, brought to our office, on Thursday last, 
a specimen of some full grown peas, which he raised 
this season, on his farm about one mile from Bristol 
Ferry:—he stated he had raised about three pecks, 
which he had brought to town, and his price was 
eight dollars per peck.—[Newport (R. I.) Mercury, 
April 27. 








BOSTON MARKET, May 4. 
Friour.—The market is dull. Genessee, common 
brands, 512, a trifle lower. Ohio, 487 a $5 cash.— 
Georgetown, superior, 5.75; do very choice 5 25; Fred- 
ericksburg. 4 87; Howard Street 4 87; and Philadelphia, 
inferior, 4 62 per bbl., all cash. 

Grain.—Corn has further declined. Sales of South- 
ern yellow flat 52c, and white 49a 50. Oats, Southern, 
82a 83c; Eastern 34a 44}; and Northern 34} a 35c per 
bushel, cash. : 


BRIGHTON MARKET, Monday, April 29. 


At market 400 Beef Cattle, 18 pairs Working Oxen, 

600 Sheep and 1140 Swine. 25 Beef Cattle unsold. 

Pricts—Berer CaTrLeE—We quote extra 5 60a 5 75; 
first quality 5 25550; second quality 5a 575; third 
quality $4 a 475. 

Working Oxen—Sales at $58, $65, $75 and $80. 
 spperimes Neel hg aptet Wethers from $3 to 

Swi1nE—Lots to peddle from 5} to 5 1-Sc for Sows, and 
63 to 6 5-Sc for Barrows; large Barrows from 5 to 54c. 
At retail 5 to 74c. 


AUGUSTA MARINE LIST. 
May 1—Arrived, schr Edward Kent, Hinkley, Boston. 














‘ ‘ Brunswick, Read, Boston 

‘2 ‘ Dray, Lee, Boston. 

. ‘ Emerald, Brett, Boston. 

‘8 . P > on, 

‘ 6 . Van > Pool, Boston. 

‘7 ‘ Steam Boat Augusta, Boston. 

‘ 8 ¢ Odd Fellow, Read, Boston. 
May 3—Sailed _schr Dray, Lee, Hallowell. 

lr ‘ Susan, Randall, Boston. 

‘6 ‘ Jane, Soule, Boston. 

dl, s Delaware, (new) Gill, Boston. 

‘6 ‘ Brunswick, y . 

* 5 ‘ Charles, Day, Boston. 

eo. ‘ Clifford, Parker, Boston. 

‘7 ‘ Harriet Ann, Beck, Boston. 

os ‘ Emerald, Brett, 
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ASHES; per 100 lbs. Win’r stra’d, 94 @ 1,12 
Pot, 4@ 44 Fall do. @ 92 

BEANS, Whale ref’d, @ 67 
White, i @ 4 Linseed TEES a 1,00° 

ea 1 @ 1 Spirits ’ 

COFFEE, 58 @ 60 
St. Domingo, 7 @ 8 PAINTS, 

Java, 12 @ White dey, 
COD-FISH, 2,75 @ 3,50 @ 7 
FLOUR, 5,50 @ Pure ground, @ o0 
GRAIN, Extra, 7k @ 0 

Corn, 60 @ 77 oO. 1, 7 @ 0 

’ 03 @ 32 . ae 64 @ 0 

Wheat, 83 @ 1,25 lead, 9@ WwW 

Rye, 62 @ 75| Whiting, 1h « 2 

Barley, 42@ S| F. Yellow, 44 5 

Peas, field, 58 @ 1,00| E. V. Red, 5a 6 
HAY, 6,00 @ 7,00 Verdigris, Bia 42 
IRON, P. 8.1. 0. 8., PLASTER PARIS, 

; 5 @ 65h r ton, 6,00 a 

Swe. asst. fit. & sqr., PROVISIONS, 

4@ 44 Pork, round hogs, 
do. do. extra sizes, 6a 63 
5 @ 53 Clearsaltdo. Sa 8} 
Eng. fit. rd. & sqr., | Beef, ox, 3,504 4,50 
3@ 838] do.cow, 3,0a 

do. do. ref’d., 4 @ 44) Butter, Wa 12 

Horse n’irds., 6 @ 6%) Lard, 8a 9 

Spike do. 43 @ 54) Cheese, 6a 8 

Shoe shapes and plates, | Mutton, 4a 5 

43 @ 54) Chickens, Sa 

Sweed’s steel, 8 @ 8% Geese, 4a 5 

German do, 124 @ 17 Eggs, 9 a 10 

Eng. blist., 00 @ 16) ° Apples, dri’d, 44 a 5 

Cast steel, 19 @ 20 do. cooking, 25 a 50 

Anvils, 11 @ 12); do. winter, 50a 1,00 

Vices, 124 @ 14 Potatoes, 25a 30 
LIME, POWDER, 

Thomaston, new ins., reask, 3,00 a4 3,25 

@ 90 RAISINS, 

LUMBER, | New, 8a 9 
Clear, 28,00 @ 30,00 Box, a 2,25 
Merch., 12,50 @ 15,00 RICE, 34 a 4 
Refuse, 8,00 @ 10,00 SALT, 

Laths, 1,00 @ 1,25 Turks Isl. a 40 

Shingles, No. 1, | Liverpool, 27 a 28 

2,25 @ 2,50 Cadiz, 33 
do. No. 2, 1,50 @ 2,00SEED, 

Clapboards, clear, | Clover, 9 a 11 

15,00 @ 25,00 Flax seed, 1,00 a 

Hemlock boards, plank and| H. grass, 1,92 a 2,12 

timber, 5,00 @ 7,00 Red top, 67 a 75 

MOLASSES, TAR, per bbl., 

Guadaloupe, 28 @ 30) 2,75 a 3,00 

Cuba, 27 @ 28 \TEA, 

Atretail, 28 @ 33 Souching, 33a 37 
MEAL, | Y.hyson, 50a 624 

Indian, 67 @ 75) O. hyson, 67 a 75 

Rye, 67 @ 7% WOOL, 

NAILS, 44 @ 5 | Fleece, 37 a 40 

OILS, | Pulled, 35 a 42 
Curriers’, per bbl., | Woolskins, 25a 1,00 

14,50 @ 17,00! 
MARRIED, 


In New Portland, John W. Butts, to Sarah A. Prince. 

In Hallowell, John M. Davenport, to Emeline White. 
James H. Call, to Sarah W. Hunter. 

In Dover N. H., John T. Gibbs Editor of the Dover 
Gazette, to Mrs. Ann T. March. 

In Dover, James H. Whitney, to Charlotte W. Wey- 
mouth. 

I, Portland, Mr. J. A. Sargent to Maria Whiting. 

In Belfast, Horace Kallock to Phebe S. Swallow. 

In Lincolaville, Farnham Richards to Mary Wadsworth. 

In Paris, Joshua B. Crocket to Columbia Curtis. 

In Norridgewock, Benjamin G. Mclntire, to Lydia W. 
Taylor. Winthrop Norton, Jr., to Harriet Gray of Starks. 

lu Fairfield, Samuel 8. Morse, to Ann Hussey. 

In Cooper, Ambrose Huff, to Mary Jones of Turner. 

In Oxford, Joshua B. Crockett, to Columbia Curtis. 

In Lisbon, Henry Hackett, of Lewiston, to Auvilla 
Blethen. 








DIED, 


In this town, on Saturday last, Sarah, wife of Perez 
Halen, aged 74. 

In Winthrop on the 14th, of April last, Amity White, 
aged 27. 

In Skowhegan, on the 2nd, inst., Mrs. Mary Paine, 
aged 31. Only daughter of Thomas Lancaster of Winth- 
rop. 

In Gardiner, on Friday last, Mathew, aged 3 years and 
6 months.—Mark, 6 yrs. 10 months.—Mary L., 4 yrs. 11 
mos.; on Sunday, Sade. aged 3 yrs. 9 mos.; and on Tues- 
day, Michael; 1 yr. 8 mos.—children of Mr. John Cusack ; 
all of scarlet fever. 

In Augusta, Joauna—wife of Moses Safford; aged 72. 

In this town, very suddenly, April 30th, Miss Lydia 
Fletcher, aged about 28. 

In Hallowell, Mrs. Mary P. Laine, aged 45. Mrs. So- 
phia Colman, aged 45. 

In Waterville, Mrs. Maria, wife of A. P. Stevens, and 
daughter of Joseph Holbrook of Boston aged 26. 

In Deerfield, N. H., of consumption, John Moors, only 
remaining son of Eld. Peter Moors, late of Vienna, Me., 
aged 52. 

In Belfast,wery suddenly, Capt. Wm. Barnes aged 40. 
Betsy Adams, aged 24. 

In Buckfield, Luther Crocker, aged 40. 

In Oxford. Maria B. Caldwell, wife of John Caldwell 
2d, 35. 

In Turner, 23d ult, Rebeckah, wife of Martin Harris. 

In Belgrade, 3d inst. Mrs. Betsey, wife of Rev. Elias 
Taylor, 79. 


Cc. B. MORTON, 
DEALER IN 
Boots, Shoes and Leather, 
WATER ST., AUGUSTA, 
AS just received, and offers for sale 
an extensive assortment of BOOTS 
ag NY SHOES of all descriptions; Also 
a great variety of Shoemaker’s TOOLS 
and FINDINGS, all which will be sold oa 
as good terms as they can be bought in the state. 
May 8, 1844. 


Removal, and New Goods. 
A | HEDGE & Co. have removed to the Store 

e opposite their old stand, and have just received, 
and offer sale, a large assortment of West India 
Goods, Groceries, and Provisions, on the most favor- 
able terms. Also, a good assortment of Domestic 
Dry Goods. 
Augusta May 9, 1844. 19 
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A FRESH lot of Genessee Flour, just regeived and 
for sale low, by J. HEDGE’& Co. 
Augusta, May 9, 1844. 19 


An Apprentice Wanted. 


ANTED immediately, by one of the best 

joiners in this town, a young man from 16 to 

18 years old, to learn the above trade. Good en- 

couragement will be given to one that can come well 

recommended for his habits of industry and good 

character. One from the country ould be preferred. 
Inquire at this Office. 

Augusta, May 7, 1844. 19 


ALLEABLE CASTINGS (assorted) for sale 
by LEWIS P. MEAD, & Co. 
19 


Augusta, May, 1844. 
600 GROSS WOOD SCREWS just re- 
ceived and for sale at the Hardware 
Store, first and second doors north of the Post Office. 
The subscribers have made arrangements, by which 
they are prepared to furnish dealers with the Wew 
England Wood Screws, 4m. Butts, (a superior ar- 
ticle) Single and Double Plane Irons, Augers and 
Cast Iron Pumps, at Boston prices. Those wishing 
to replenish their stocks of the above goods, are in- 

vited to call on LEWIS P. MEAD, & Co. 

Augusta, May, 1844. 19 
OTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber has 
been duly appointed Administrator on the Es- 
tate of WILLIAM WING, late of Wayne in the 
County of Kennebec, deceased, intestate, and has 
undertaken that trust by giving bonds as the law di- 
rects : All persons, therefore, ha demands against 
the Estate of said deceased are desired to exhibit the 
same for settlement; and all indebted to said Estate 
are requested to make immediate payment to 
WILLIAM WING. 
1 


Wayne, April 29, 1844. 


Steam Freight Boat Notice. 
: HE new Steam Schooner AU- 
GUSTA, Captain ANDREW 
BROWN, will leave Augusta on the 
1st—10th—20th—and 29th of each month—and Hallowell 
on the 24—11th—21st—and 30th, for Boston, touching at 
Gardiner and Bath. 
Returning, will leave Boston on the 5th—15th—and 
e's month. ee 
Freight taken at very . 
HOWARD & PAGE, Agents, Hallowell. 
N. FLAGG, , Augusta, 




















STONE & N, Agents, Gardiner. 
Hallowell, May Ist, 1844. : 19-1 
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| Kennebec and Boston m Navigation, 


3 . : : 1844, 
BETES rx ttt it 
PENOBSCOT, 


NATH’L KIMBALL, Master, 

ILL. run as follows, until farther notice: Leavi 
Steamboat Wharf, Hallowell, Seamat cot 

Tuurspay, at half past 2, Gardiner at 2 and Bath at 6 

o’clook P. M. . 

Returning, will leave north side T. wharf, Boston, for 

Bath, Gardiner and Hallowell, on Turspay and Fripay, 

at five o’clock P. M. - 

FARE from Hallowell and Gardiner, $2,502 Meals 
“ « Bath, 2,00 § Extra. 
Good carriages will be in readiners, on the arrival of the 
Boat to convey passengers to Augusta, Waterville, Nor- 
ridgewock , Vassalboro’, Winthrop, Readfield, Wilton, Far- 
re Wayne, E. and N. Livermore, Canton and Dix- 


Travellers wishing to visit Quebec, will find this a very 
pleasant and expeditious route, as a stage runs regularly 
twice a weck between Augusta and Quebec. 

Cavutios. The public are cautioned against sendin 
packages of money persons in any way connected with 
this boat, as the proprietors will not be held responsible fur 
aay such packages. 

The Peuobscot is a new boat, of about 500 tons burden 
was built expressly for a sea boat, (to run from Boston to 
Eastport and St. Joho, the most exposed route on our 
coast,) and is said to be the best boat ever built in New 
York for an ocean route. She has a full set of sails, fore 
and aft. HOWARD & PAGE, Agents. 
Hallowell, April 10, 1844. 19-tf 


IRON AND STEEL. 
Le P. MEAD & Co. have just received their 
spring supply of Iron and Steel, which they of- 
er for sale at the lowest market prices. Their as- 
sortment consists in part of B B rouud Iron, 1-4 5-16, 
3-8, 7-16, 1-2, 9-16, 5-8, 3-4, 7-8, 1, 1 1-4, and 1-12 
inch; Square do. from 1-2 to 1 1-2 inch; Square and 
flat Sweeds, O S Iron, Shoe Shapes, Spike and Nail 
Rods, Nail Plate, Hoop Plate, assorted Nib Shapes, 
a full assortment of English Tire Iron, from 1 1-4 
and 3-8 to 5 1-4 inch; also, Cast Steel, English Blis- 
tered Coach Springs do. 1 1-2, 1-4, 1 1-2, 3-16 1 3-4 
and 1-4—German do. Granite wedge do., Crow Bars 
and Corking Steel, for sale at the first and second 
doors north of the Post Office. 
Augusta, May, 1844. 19 
CIRCULAR SAWS. 
ELCH & GRIFFITH’S Circular Saws 22, 
32 and 36 inch; also, Rowland’s Mill Saws, 
warranted and for sale by 


LEWIS P. MEAD, & Co. 
Augusta, May, 1844. 19 





PROUTY & MEARS’ 
Massachusetts Premium Plough. 
pD PROUTY & CO. continue to 
. @ manufacture Prouty & Mears’ 
PATENT CENTRE DRAUGHT 
ae PLOUGHS, and they have added to 
their already extended list, several new patterns, combin- 
iag new and important improvements, adapting them to all 
the different qualities of soil, and the various systems of 
culture; especially to an approximation to the spade labor 
system, which is admitted to be the perfection of good hus- 
bandry—and why? For the reason, that at one operation 
it perfectly turns the mass, of whatever depth; covering all 
vegetable and other matter lying on the surface, leaving the 
furrow slice in a fine, lively, friable state, crushing its hard 
lumps and disarranging its epee cine 7 elaborating its 
food for plants. Hence as but one ploughing is requisite, 
the proper moment may be taken for its performance, when 
the seed bed will be found to be in far better condition than 
after the protracted labor of two or three cross-ploughings 
and harrowings. 

Their castings are of a superior quality, both in work- 
manship and materials. By using pure iron and an improv- 
ed process of melting, they offer casting of less weiyht, 
possessing SUPERIOR STRENGTH AND DURA- 
BILITY, which with chilling the points, wings and land- 
sides, and the excellent quality and finish of the wood-work, 
renders their ploughs, in every respect, the very article 
which the wauts of the farmer demand. 

The higher character of the Center Draught Plough, 
abundantly sustained by a continued and extended patron- 
age, is in perfect accordance with the decision of an able 
and impartial committee of the Massachusetts Agricultur- 
al Society, in awarding to the inventors the sum of $100, 
the highest premium ever given in this country for doing 
the besc work with the least draught, in a trial open to the 
whole Union, running its natural course, inclining to keep 
its true position without any effort of the ploughman, and 
turning a furrow one foot wide and six inches deep, with a 
draught of only 294 pounds, in compact and well swarded 
land, being wmuch the easiest in draught of any plough of 
which we have any report. 

Besides the great State premium of Massachusetts, the 
Centre Draught has taken the high premiums innew York, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland. Last fall, at four 
trials, where the Plough was the particular object for ex- 
periment, it took the highest premiums in four different 
States. _At the County Ploughing Matches, their perform- 
ance was the admiration of our best farmers, and premi- 
ums too numerous to mention were awarded for the excel- 
leat work done by them; but the trial in Northampton, last 
fall, is worthy of a notice, where “in accordance with a 
regulation of the Society, adopted to prevent favoritism, 
or any appearance of it, in the adjudging of premiums, the 
Committee were not present during the ploughing, and 
consequently could not know at the time of deciding by 
whom any one of the land was ploughed.’”” There were 
at this trial 17 Worcester ploughs, and only 5 of Prouty 
& Mears, and yetto ALL THESE FIVE, PREMIUMS 
WERE UNANIMOUSLY AWARDED, and those of 
the Aighest class, though only eight were offered. 

While the Centre Draught Plough is taking the highest 
prizes and gaining more aad more m favor with farmers, 
disappointed competitors are boasting “ loud and long” of 
inal premiums awarded for the skill of ploughmen and 
their well trained teams, or won by extraordinary exertions, 
on fields where there was no competition; and they ‘have 
raised the frequent cry of “Centre Draught Humbag,” by 
which it is evident that the busy hum of public opinion, 
expressing the real merits of these ploughs, is by a kind of 
mysterious Centre Draught, continually buzzing in their ears, 
with a consciousness of its truth. 

MISREPRESENTATIONS have also been made in 
regard to the trials in Essex County, by publishing state- 
meuts and tables manufactured for the purpose, giving to 
their ploughs an advantage which the Report of the Com- 
mittee did not exhibit, and which called forth from them 
the following severe rebuke :-—*We hope they will have 
the fairness to take all the facts into view, and not a gar- 
bled selection, as has sometimes been done, and thereby 
entirely misrepresenting the impressions intended to be 
made by the Committee.” 

The Centre Draught Plough still stands unrivaleld, bid- 
ding defiance to all competitors, and so it will, as we have 
at our command the best practice, science, skill and inge- 
nuity, necessary to effect any improvement of which it is 
susceptible, and we give constant attention to the subject. 

Constantly on hand, Shares, Landsides, and Moulkd- 
boards of most Ploughs in use, and farming Implements of 
all kinds. 

Also Grass, Field, Garden, and Flower Seeds. Dealers 
and others supplied on favorable terms. 

FARMER’S WAREHOUSE 
19 & 20 Nortm Marker & 20 Cuinton Sts. Boston. 
April 29, 1844. 18if 


Garden Toots &c. 


ARDEN HOES, Rakes, Spades, Trowels, cast 
steel and Iron Shovels, ‘‘Perkins’’ and other 
Hoes, Manure Forks, Hoe Handles, Garden Lines, 
Bedcords, Fishing Lines, &c. &c. for sale by 
' L. P. MEAD, & CO, 
ist § 24 doors North of the Post Office. 
April 30, 1844. 18 


Vails, Lead Pipe, Glass, &c. 


HE subscribers have this day received one Ton 
Lead Pipe, one half Ton Sheet Lead, one hun- 
dred Cusks ‘** Boston Iron Co’s’’ Cut Nails, a full as- 
sortment of German Window Glass from 7 and 9 to 
1l and 16—Also an assortment of Saranac and Red- 
ford Crown Glass from 6 and 8 to 12 and 22—Cord- 
, Hollow Ware, Pumps, Wrought Nails, Horse 
Nails, Borax, Trace Chains; also a complete assort- 
ment of English and American Shelf Goods. All of 
which will be sold at the lowest market prices. Those 
in want of Hardware Goods are invited to call at 
the first and second doors north of the Post Office. 
LEWIS P. MEAD, & Co. 

Augusta, April 30, 1844. 18 


GRASS SEED. $ 


LOVER, Herds Grass and Red Top, for sale 
C J. B. FILLEBROWN. 
. April 19, 1844, 17-6 

















Lewis P. Meap & Co., who will continue the 
HARDWARE business at the Old Siand, where 
we invite our former customers to call and examine a 


Pal Sere Ye Co ea on 


Mr. Linco.wn will remain for the 
stand, where those wining to wt thei 











AGENCY IN EUROPE. 


AN BXPERIMENT. 
"THE, subscribers, in order to secure to themselves, 
and consequently to their numerous customers, eve- 
ry ble advantage in the selection of elegant articles 
of Poasies. Day Goons, have resolved to incur the 
expense of a Resident Agent in 
LONDON AND PARIS. | 
By this means they will be able to o | 
Goods at Retail, as low as the usua Wholesale pots ¢ 
To prepare for this Srtexpi Stock or Goops, their 
warehouse has been enlarged and entirely remodelled, | 
im a style 
UNRIVALLED IN EXTENT, 
elegance, attractive beauty, and convenience, b 
other in the United States.’ In hey | 


RICH DRESS SILKS. 
SHAWLS, 


offer a most extensive assortment, of very rare _ 
and beautiful styles and colors, and as low in sais as | 


more common articles can be obtained elsewhere. 
Particular attention will be given to the selection of 


RICH DRESS GOODS, 


for Ladies’ wear, and a beautiful variety always kept 
on hand. j 
Also, a very large stock of 


STAPLE DRY GOODS, 


embracing, as nearly as possible, every article for La- 
dies’ and Gentlemen’s use, expected to be found in a 
complete Dry Goods Store, 


AND THE PRICES WILL BE INVARIABLY LOW. 


They will continue to give much of their attention to 


"CARPET TRADE, 


SHINGLE MACHINES. 
HE subscriber it now taking Shingle Machined 
at the MACHINE SHOP in this place, and 
he would request those wanting a good Shingle Ma- 
chine to call on him and examine the itvprovement he 
has made in the Machine for sawing shinglés. By 
his eprovelagnt one eighth more shingles can be 
manufactured in the same given time than by any 
other machine now in use on the old plan. The a- 
bove machines are warranted to give perfect satisfac- 
tion or no sale. 

Having put in operation forty of these machines 
the past year, the fact of théir having given satisfac- 
tion is the surest guaranty of a ¢66d inachine. The 
machines will be delivered and put in Opération in 
any part of the state if required. Persons wishing to 
purchase will do well by calling on or writing to the 
subscriber before purchasing elsewhere. Also the 

SIDE CLAPBOARD MACHINE 
made to order. These machines are now taking the 
place of all kinds now in use. 

All kinds of JOB WORK doné at short notice. 

CASTINGS of every desc ription furnished of as 
good quality as can be found in the state. 

I. G. JOHNSON. 


Augusta, April 1, 1844, 16-1f 


I8t4. fipreved Eagle Plouzhs, 1844, 





——--- 





MANUFACTURED BY 
Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, 

And for sale at the Manufactory in Worces- 

ter, and at their 


Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Stroc, 
Quincy Hall, Boston, 





and house-keepers will find that this is emphatically 
the place to buy. 

They have now two very spacious Halls, devoted to 
the sale of Woollen Carpets, and have leased the 

TABERNACLE IN WINTER ST. 
erected last season, and fitted it for an Extensive Depot 
for 

Painted Canvass Carpets. 
The stock of rich 
BRUSSELS, 

IMPERIAL THREE 

oe CARPETS 
INGRAIN, and | 
PAINTED 
1s larger and better than any other in the city, and 
we can sell a better and more beautiful Carpet for the same 
money. 

We earnestly invite all citizens and strangers to visit 
our Establishment. We shall freely show our store and 
goods, whether they desire to become purchasers or not, 
and endeavor in every way to render our WaREHOUSE 
more worthy than ever of its former liberal patronage 

OWD PRBILO 
STRICTLY ADHERED TO. 
HENRY PETTES & CO. 
224 Washington St., Corner of Summer St 
BOSTON. 
DILLINGAM & BICKNELL, 
HS constantly on hand, at No. 3, Marker 

BM SQuARE, 

Drugs, Medicines, Paints, Oils §& Dye Stuffs, 
White Lead; Linseed Oil; Spirits Turpentine; Japan, 
Coach and Copal Varmsh; Chrome and Vent. Red; 
Red Lead; Litharge; Chrome, Paris, French and Imn- 
perial Green; Verdigris; Chrome and French Yellow; 
Oil Vitriol; Rosin; Whiting, and every article usual- 
ly found in a Drug and Paint Store. 

Augusta, April 29, 1844. 18-tf. 

Eead and Oil. 
° LBS. White Lead, dry and ground 
200 in Oil; Linseed Oil of superior quali- 
ty, just received per schr. Edward Kent, and for sale 
at i lowest cask prices, by 
DILLINGHAM & BICKNELL, 
April 29. tf. Nv 3, Market Square. 





UST Received, a new supply of Buchans. Hun- 

garian Balsam of Life; Sands’ Sarsaparilla; 
Reed’s Pulmonary Balsam; Sears’ Syrup of Liver- 
wort; Comstock’s Vermfuge, &c. &c. Wines, Al- 
cohol and Liquors for Medicinal and Mechanical pur- 
poses. Also a prime assortment of W. J. GOODS 
AND GROCERIES; Powder; Glass; Nails; 


Sperm and Whale Oil, for sale at No. 3, Market 
Square, by 
April 29, 1844. 


DILLINGHAM & BICKNELL. 
18-tf 





Hfouse to Let. 

HE subscriber, being about to leave 

town, will rentthe house in which he 
now lives, situated on Willow St. on the east side of 
the river. It contains sufficient accommodations for 
a family of 8 or 10 persons. A good wood shed is 
attached to the house, a first rate well of water, and 
conveniences for keeping a cow, horse &c. Posses- 
sion given by the 15th of May. 

8S. T. HOUGHTON. 

Augusta, April 30, 1844. 18 


For Sale. 
PAIR of first rate OXEN, five years old this 
spring, well made and very handsome, girth 
over 6 feet. For further particulars inquire at this | 
office, or of the subscriber. 
April 30. 18 


LEAD PIPE, &c. 
ZOO LBS. Lead Pipe; 1100 Ibs. German 
Zinc; 900 Ibs. Sheet Lead; 10 Cop- 
per and Iron Pumps, just received and for sale by 
FAIRBANKS & EVELETH. 
April 16. 16 
» MANILLA CORDAGE. 


| COILS Manilla Cordage, assorted sizes, from 
the best manufactory in the country, for sale 
low by 








ELIAB BLAKE. 








FAIRBANKS & EVELETH. 
April 16. 16 


NAILS. 
7 CASKS Cut and Wrought Nails for sale 
by 





FAIRBANKS & EVELETH. 
April 16. 16 





Hardware Notice. 
4 hes subscribers have purchased the stock of 
Hardware of A. B. Lincoln & Co., and will con- 
tinue the business at the Old Stand, where we shall 
keep a full assortment of Hardware, Cutlery, Iron 
& Steel, Glass, Nails, Stoves, Fire Frames, Tin 
Ware, Sheet Lead and Lead Pipe, and every article 
usually kept in a Hardware and Stove Store. Those 
wishing to purchase goods in the above line are invit- 
ed to give us a call, at the 
Ist & 2d Doors North of the Post Office. 
LEWIS P. MEAD & CO. 





—— 


N. B. Forsale as above, Barnaby & Mooer’s 
Double Mould Board Side Hill §& Levl Land Ploughs, 
for the prone | Kennebec, Somerset and Frank- 
ont Saas Tin and Sheet Iron Work done to 
order. 

Augusta, April 5, 1844. 15 


Hard Ware & Saddlery. 
FAIRBANKS & EVELETH, 
A’ No. 4, Phonix Dubdng. Boer. Street, ——r 
HARD WARE AND SeDDLER roo bs, 
which they for cash 








to 
ed in Boston. 





demands with him, are invited immediately. 
Augusta, April , 1544. : 15 


April 16, 1844. 16 


_— NOURSE & MASON, have added 
to their extensive assortment of plough pat- 
terns, several sizes with new and tmportaat improve- 
ments, and have by means of machinery, introduced 
such uniformity imthe structure of their ploughs, 
that all those of the same form and dimensions, all 
parts of the wood as well aa iron, may be replaced 
with a facility that could not otherwise be attained. 
In 1843 the Trustees of the Essex County Agricul- 
tural Society, considering the plough the most impor- 
tant implement im agriculture, oflered . premiums for 
the dest plough, under the direction of a most able 
committee, consisting of Messrs. Newell, 1. W. 
Proctor, Wm. Sutton, Asa F. Newhall, and Aadrew 
Dodge, Esqrs., a most thorough and persevering trial 
was had at Salem im October last, occupying two 
days. The committee in their report say:—*‘ In test- 
ing the quality of a plough, the power by which it is 
moved, the euse with which it 1s handled, and the 
}manner in which it completes the work, are promi- 
nent points for consideration.’” And atier giving a 
statement of the first day’s trial, at which there were 
17 ploughs presented for trial, giving the names of 
those who held the ploughs, they say:—*‘As so much 
depends on the skill of the person holding the plough, 
the committee were at a loss to know what propor- 
tion of the merits of the work was to be attributed 
to the plough and what te the ploughman; and as 
there appeared in some instances an eflort to enlarge 
the work beyond the natural powers of the plough, 
the committee requested the competitors each of 
them to produce two ploughs, one of large and one 
of inediuin size, to be tried on a subsequent day; the 
smaller size to turn a furrow 12 inches wide and 7 in- 
ches deep; the larger size to turn a furrow 14 inches 
wide and 7 inches deep. The examination of these 
ploughs took place on the 24th of October. The 
ploughs were held by members of thé cOmmittee.’’ 
The following isa copy of their table, showing the 
comparative amount of power in pounds required to 
operate the diilerent ploughs: 
MEDIUM SIZE PLOWGHS. 
Winslow of Danvers, 





462 Ibs. 


Prouty & Co., Boston, 425 Ibs. 
Ruggles & Co., Worcester, 412 Ibs. 
Howard, Hingham, 412 lbs. 
LARGE 8I1ZEB PLOUGHS, 
Winslow, 512 Ibs. 
Prouty & Co., Sod A. 487 lbs. 
Ruggles & Co., Eagle No. 8, 425 lbs. 
Howard, 450 Ibs. 


In speaking of the Improved Eagle Plough, to 
which they unanimously awarded the highest premi- 
um, they say:—‘‘As near as we can ascertain, this 
plough combines all the good qualities manifested in 
either of the others, with some peculiar to itself;’’ 
and ‘** further, our attention was particularly called 
to the quality of the castings on the beams of Rug- 
gles & Co., their finish and durability.’’ ** Their 
appearance certainly is more perfect than we have 
elsewhere seen.’’ ‘* The process of chilling the 
points, the entire edge of the share, and flange or 
base of the land side, gives a permanence and dura- 
bility to the work that renders it of a decidedly su- 
perior character.’’ ‘* And we think there is no haz- 
ard in saying the value of the parts thus made, is 
more than doubled by the process.”’ 

At the same Society’s Ploughing Match, held at 
Andover Oct. 3, 1843, where there were forty-four 
competitors, nine of the ten premiums were awarded 
to ploughmen using ploughs made by Ruggles, 
Nourse & Mason. 

At the Ploughing Matches held in Massachusetts 
the same year, forty-three premiums were awarded 
to ploughmen using ploughs made by R. N. & M., 
twelve of which were the highest premiums awarded 
in the couuties of Essex, Middlesex, Worcester, 
Plymouth, and Bristol. 

At our Warehouse may be found the most extensive 
and complete assortment of AGRICULTURAL 
and HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS to 
be found in the United States, embracing every tool 
used in the cultivation of the farm and garden. Also 
a large and well selected assortment of Field, Grass, 
Garden and FLOWER SEEDS, all of which are of- 
fered at wholesale or retail, at prices which cannot 
fail to suit the purchaser. 

Also, PLOUGH CASTINGS, for repairing most 
kinds of ploughs in use. 

Dealers supplied on the most liberal terms. 

The above PLOUGHS and CASTINGS are 
for sale at the factory prices, by 

JOHN MEANS & SON, Augusta. 

April 16, 1844. 16 


On the Hill! On the Hill! 


HORSE-SHOEING AND FARRIERING. 
_— Subscriber, very grateful for past favors, 
would beg leave to inform his friends and the 
public generally, that he still continues to carry on 
the shop formerly occupied by WYMAN & THOMS, 
where he holds himsalf in readiness to do all work 
entrusted to his care with neatness and despatch. 
He has in his employ a man who is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with horse-shoeing, and a Farrier who hes 
had fifteen years experience at the business, and is 
acquainted with all the diseases of the horse, and 
will also effectually eure horses of over-reaching, in- 
terfering, false quarters §&c. He also has the best 
workmen in Carriage Work in all its various branch- 
es. Elliptic Springs and Iron Axles made to order, 
and warranted, Axes, and all kinds of Edge Tools 
made and repaired, &c. 
ICP All work done as cheap as the cheapest, and 
warranted to give saijisfaction, or no pay. 
B. N. THOMS. 


FOR SALE. An elegant new BRICK 


: $8 nose, which will be sold for two thirds its 


cost. Inquire as above. 
Augusta, Nov. 13, 1843. 1. 


WINDOW GLASS. 
FT. German Glass, 2500 ft. Ameri- 
5 4 17 can Glass, from 6 by 8 to 18 by 22, 
just recei for sale b 
just received and ORBANKS & EVELETH, 
No. 4, Phenix Building, Water > 





April 16. 





TAILORING 
AT THE SHOP OF ALL COLOURS, 
wt be executed in a better style, and at a 
cheaper rate, than at any other shop on the 
K GARMENTS CUT at any hour in the day, from 
8 A. M. to 5 P. M., and wabantes to fit, for a small- 


than other establishment in 
a Let these w desit’ call ond ona. 


| WM. H. CHISAM. 
Augusta, Jpril 3, 1844. 15 
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rdoubt but the Lemnian ackst ith would have 
d allotted him a front forge in his establishment, 

















The Lady’s Dream. 
FROM HOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


The lay in her bed, 
Asse so warm and soft, 

But her sleep was restless and broken still ; 
For turning often and oft 

From side to side, she muttered and moaned, 
And toss’d her arms aloft. 


At last she started up, 
And gazed on the vacant air, 

With a look of awe, as if she saw 
Some dreadful phantom there— 

And then in the pillow she buried her face 
From visions ill to bear. 


The very curtain shook 
Her terror was so extreme, 

And the light that fell on the brvider’d quilt 
Kept a tremulous gleam; 

And her voice was hollow, and shdok as she cried ; 
**Oh me! that awful dream! 


That weary, weary walk, 
In the charchyard’s dismal ground! 

And those horrid things, with shady wings, 
That came and flitted round,— 

Death, death, and nothing but death, 
lo every sight and sound! 


** And oh! those maidens young, 
Who wrought in that dreary room, 

With figures drooping and spectres thin, 
And cheeks without a bloom ;— 

And the voice that cried, ‘ For the pomp of pride, 
We haste to an early tomb! 


** For the pomp and pleasure of pride, 
We toil like Afric slaves, 

And only to earn a home at last, 
Where yonder cypress waves’ ;— 

And then he pointed—I never saw 
A ground so full of graves! 


*« And still the coffins came, 
With their sorrowful trains and slow ; 
Coffin afier coffin still, 
A sad and sickening show ; 
From grief exempt, I never had dreamt 
Of such a World of Woe! 


“ Of the hearts that daily break, 
Of the tears that hourly fall, 

Of the many, many troubles of life 
That grieve this earthly ball— 

Disease and Hunger, Pain and Want, 
But now I dreamt of them all! 


~** For the blind and the cripple were there, 
And the babe that pined for bread, 
And the houseless man, and the widow poor 
Who begged—to bury the dead ; 
The naked, alas, that I might have clad, 
The famished I might have fed! 


“The sorrow I might have soothed, 
And the unregarded tears ; 

For many a thronging shape was there, 
From long forgotten years ; 

Aye, even the poor rejected Moor, 
Who raised my childish fears! 


** Each pleading look, that long ago 
I scanned with a heedless eye ; 

Each face was gazing as plainly there, 
As when I passed it by; 

Woe, woe for me, if the past should be 
Thus present when I die! 


** No need of sulphurous lake, 
No need of fiery coal, 

But only that crowd of human kind 
Who wanted pitty and dule— 

In everlasting retrospect— 


Will ring my sinful soul! 


** Alas! I have walked through life 
Too heedless where I trod; 

Nay, helping to :rample my fellow-worm, 
And fill the burial sod— 

Forgetting that even the sparrow falls 
Not unmark’d of God! 


** 1 drank the richest draughts: 
And ate whatever is good— 

Fish and flesh, and fowl, and fruit, 
Supplied with hungry mood; 

But I never remembered the wretched ones 
That starve for want of food! 


**T dressed a3 the noble dress, 
In cloth of silver and gold, 

With silk, and satin, and costly furs, 
In many an ample fold; 

But I never remembered the naked limbs 
That froze with winter’s cold. 


“The wounds I might have healed! 
The humana sorrow and smart! 

And yet it never was in iny soul 
To play so ill a part; 

But evil is wrought by want of Thought, 
As well as want of Heart.” 


She clasp’d her fervant hands, 
And the tears began to stream; 

Large, and bitter, and fast they fell, 
Remorse was so extreme; 

And yet, oh yet, that many a Dame 
Would dream the Lady’s Dream! 





Miscellaneous. 
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Homespun Yarn, 


CHAPTER I. 

At the entrance of those gorges, or gapes in 
the great Apalachian chain of mountains, in 
their passage across the northern part of Geor- 
gia, a blacksmith had erected his forge in the 
early settlement of that region by the Ameri- 
can race, and drove a thrifty trade in the way 
of facing axes and pointing ploughs for the 


settlers, and shoeing horses for waylaring peo- 


ple in their transit through the country to ex- 
amine gold mines and land. 


As he was no ordinary personage in the af- 
fairs of his neighborhood, and will make a 
conspicuous figure in this narrative, some ac- 
count of his peculiarities will not be uninter- 


esting. 


Having acted through life on a homely 
maxim of his own—* pay up as you go up"— 


he had acquired some money and was out o 
debt, and consequently enjoyed “the glorious 
priviledge of being independent,” in a degree 


that is unknown to many who oceupy a larger 


gee of the world's attention than himself. 


e was a burly, well looking man of thirty- 
to fee) that all his fae- 
ulties, moral and physical, had reached their 
test developement, and just old enough to 

ave amassed sufficient experience of men and by some process of 


five, just young e 


things to make the serve as a finger 
er future teary ‘V 
shrewd, but ae 

was a “os 
e spoke fun. The “ laughing devil ia 
his eyes” was not a malicious spirit, however. 
His phy me - that j 
combines t strength and agility, and if 
had been fated to have 

his great prototype, Vi 


can be no 


post} self that his duty did not « 
through life-—With a| of -his sufferings. If he was np nach 


and honest look, there | the blacksmith’s character to expose it to rud 
ession in the corners of his| remark, or if he had a preference that odes 


a contemporary o 
> 2 fonie: y of 


to act as pattern card, and to divert the public 
gaze from his own game leg to the fair pro- 
portions of his foreman. 

Now, although Ned For, , for such was 
the name he had inherited from sonie’ Gallie 
ancestor, was @ good natured man, yet the pos- 
session of great muscular strength and cour- 
age, and the admiration a successful exercise 
of those powers never fails to command, had 
spoiled him. Without meaning to injure any 
mortal, he had managed, nevertheless, to try 
his powers on sundry of his neighbors, and 
from the success which always crowned his 
houest efforts in that way, he had unconscious- 
ly acquired the character of bully. 

With a very few early advantages of ele- 
mentary @ducation, he had, nevertheless, at 
different periods, collected a mass of heteroge- 
nous information, which he was very fond of 
displaying on such oceasions. He was a sort 
of political antiquary, and could tell the opin- 
ions of Jefferson or Madison on any subject, 
and was referred to on all disputed points of 
the theory and history of the government, that 
arose among the candidates for the legislature 
and county politicians—this he studied on ac- 
count of the importance it invested him with. 
But why he had treasured up an old and well 
thummed copy of Paine’s “ Age of Reason,” 
and aflected scepticism as to the veracity of 
the story of Jonah and the whale, and Balaam 
and the ass, would be hard accounting for, un- 
less it preceeded from the desire of a character 
for singularity and erudition. 

When vanity once gets the mastery of a 
man’s reason, there is ne telling the absurdi- 
ties it will lead him into. He was fond of 
speaking of ‘crane and being found with a 
copy of ‘Tailor’s “ Diegesis” in his hand, al- 
though few of his neighbors had ever heard 
of the author of the “ Ruins,” or knew what 
“ Diegesis”” meant. 

The peculiarity, together with the pertinac- 
ity of the missionaries, Worcester.and Butler, 
which carried them into the penitentiary, may 
account for the great aversion of Mr. Edward 
Forgeron to all preachers of the gospel. His 
dislike to them was so excessive, that he could 
scarcely speak of “the hypocritical scoun- 
drels,” as he called them, without flying into 
a passion and using indecorus language. 

But a circumstance occurred which gave his 
zeal a distinct and sectarian direction. A 







ing, each one fearing it} 
pete be ~— ae to be sent a victim to 
appease the this hunam monster 
sesinat the Mithadint cbich- 3 7.<,, 

After a time it was decreed that Rev. | 
Mr. Stubbleworth was the doomed individual, 
and when the annunciation came, many an 
eye of mingled pity and curiosity was turned 
on his ruddy, good-natured face, to see 
the dispensation was borne, but not a muscle 
moved. With a quiet smile, he professed a 
perfect willingness to go where he was sent, 
He was “clay in the hands of the potter,” he 
said. If he piqued himself on a stolid indif- 
ference to the pummelings, or if he relied on 
bis ample dimensions to protect himself, he 
never disclosed, but appeared as_ self-satisfied 
and contented as ever. His predecessor look- 
ed for all the world like a mouse just escaped 
from the fangs of some terrible grimalkin. 

Mr. Stubbleworth arranged. his sublunary 
affairs, and bidding his friends adieu, mouuted 
his old roan and departed to his new home of 
trials, with a song of praise on his lips. Let 
us hope the best for him. 


CHAPTER IL 

The Rev. Mr. Stubbleworth was very much 
pleased with his new situaiton. Haviag been 
transferred from a level pine woods country 
near the confines of Florida, the novelty of 
mountain scenery and the pure, bracing atimos- 
phere, seemed to inspire him with new life.— 
Complimenting all the mothers on the singu- 
lar beauty of their children, with a delicate 
allusion to their own personal appearance, he 
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ce him off.” But unfor- 
one by to perform the 
old roan, and he munch- 





three things you must promise me before I let 
you up.” in 
“What are they ?” asked Forgeron eager- 


Me de first is ee you will on moles a 
Methodist preacher again. re Ned's pride 
rose, and he hesitated; and the reverend gen- 
tleman with his usual benign smile on his face, 
renewed the blows and song— 

* T rode on the sky, freely justified I, 

And the moon was uader my feet.”’ 

This oriental language overeome the black- 
smith! Such bold figures or something else 
caused him to sing out, “ Well, Pl do it—I'll 
do it!” 

“ You are getting on very well,” said Mr. 
Stubbleworth—* I think I can make a decent 
man of you yet, and perhaps christian.” 

Ned groaned. 

“ The second thing I require of you is, to go 
to Pumpkinville Creek meeting house and hear 
me preach to-morrow.” 

Ned attempted to stammer out some excuse 
—** I—I—I that is—” 

When the divine resumed his ‘devotional 
hymn, and kept time with the music, striking 
over the face with the fleshy part of his hand 


** My soul mounted higher, on a chariot of fire, 
Nor did envy Elijah his seat.” 


N.d’s promise of punctuality caused the par- 





soon became a general favorite. Mr. Stubble- 
worth “ knew which side of his bread the but-| 
ter was on.” | 
The time arrived for his departure to visit 
the transmundare portion of his pastoral care, 
he was warned of the dangers he was about 
to encounter, but they were heard with the 
same placid smile. The worthy ladies pic- 
tured to him “chimeras dire,” sufficient to 
have abated the zeal of any other person. But 
that gentleman quieted their fears by appeal- 
ing to the power that “tempers the wind to| 
the shorn lamb,” with a countenance as lamb- 
like as could be imagined, and departed— 
singing, 
**At home or abroad, on the land or the sea, 
As thy wants may demand, shall my streagth ever be.”’ 
They watched him until his portly person 








Methodist preacher, over in Tennessee, who 
was fond of spicing his discourses with anec-| 
dotes, once made the blacksmith the principal | 
character ina long sermon. His peculiarities | 
were dilated, and his heresies dealt with, in | 
becoming severity. He was ridiculed by the| 
preacher. All this came to the ears of For-| 
geron, with such additions and embellishments | 
as stories usually receive in passing to a third 
person. It would be as useless to attempt to 
describe a mountain storm as to picture the 
wrath of this mountaineer. But if we cannot 
portray the storm, the consequence may be 
easily told. The blacksmith swore in his 
wrath he would whip every Methodist preacher 
that passed the gap, in revenge of his insult. 

Forgeron was a man of his word, as many 
of the bruised features of John Wesley's disci- 
ples could testify. His character soon went 
abroad, and the good old matrons, of the sur- 
rounding counties on each side of the moun- 
tain, trembled at his name. In short the 
mountain pass, which was really as romantic 
a place as a landscape painter would seek for 
a picture, and was just the spot to remind a 
youth fresh from his classic studies, of the 
place where Leonidas and his three hundred 
Spartans fell, in attempting to defend Greece 
against the army of Xerxes; but in spite of 
the grandeur of its beetling cliffs, and the 
beauty of its verdure, it was associated in the 
midst of many pious persons, with the Jroad 
gate that leads to destruction. And Ned For- 
geron, the handsome blackimith, was invested 
with the attributes and hideois aspect of his 
Satanic majesty, by many a mountain girl, 
who doubtless would have fallen “in love at 
first sight ” with him under any other name. 
The preacher, whose circuit lay on either 
side of the mountain, at the time Ned’s direful 
edict was promulgated to the world, was a 
meek and lovely man, who approaches nearly 
in his natural disposition, to willing obedience 
to the mandate relative to turning the cheek 
to the smiter. The poor soul passed many 
sleepless nights in view of the fate that await- 
ed him at the mountain pass. 

In his dreams, he saw Forgeron with a 
huge sledge hammer in his hand, ready to 
dash his brains out, and used to start with 
such violence as to. wake himself. He inquir- 
ed if there was no other place at which the 
mountain could be passed, only to learn his 
doom more certainly. Being a timid man, 
but withal devoutly impressed with a sense of 
duty, he resolved to discharge it faithfully, be 
the consequences what they might. Like a 
lamb going to the slaughter did he wend his 
way towards the gap; as he came in fronwof 
the shop, the blacksmith was striking the last 
blow on a shovel, and singing to himself the 
tune of “ Clare the Kitchen,” 

*Old Georgia is a noble State, 

Her laws are good and her people great.’’ 

On catching a glimpse of the poor parson, 
who flattered himself that he was about to 
pass with impunity, Ned sung out—* Stop 
there, you infernal shad-belly, and pay the 
penalty for my injured reputation !” 

The holy man Saotested innocence of ever 
having intentionally injured him by word or 
deed. 

The man’s subdued looks and earnest voice 
had half dissuaded Ned from his stern pur- 
pose, when the giggling of his striker, and the 
cheering of one or two idlers, nerved him to 
do what he felt was mean. Letany one pause 
a moment, and reflect if he has ever been 
urged on to acts his conscience smote him for, 
|by the opinions of others, before Mr. Forgeron 
is sentenced as.a devil. 

The preacher received: several boxes on his 
ears, and heard many denunciations against 
his sect before he was permitted to depart ; 
and when the permission was received, he was 
not slow in availing himself of the privilege. 

At the next general conference, when cir- 
cults were assigned to the different preachers, 
this one made his appearance punctuatly, but 
casuistry, convinced him- 


ngs. If he was too sensitive of 


worthier brother should occupy that healthy 
oe he is difficult to 
conjecture. t Forgeron’s reputation had 
extended beyond the circuits, and wa. done 





and horse grew dim in the distance, and turn- 
ed away, sighing that such a good man should 
fall into the hands of that monster, the black- 
smith. 

Fotgeron had heard of his new victim, and 
rejoiced that his size and appearance furnished 
a better subject for his vengeance than the at- 
tenuated frame of the late parson. Oh, what 
a nice beating he would have! He had heard, 
too, that some Methodist preachers were rath- 
er spirited, and hoped this one might prove so, 
that he might provoke him to fight. Knowing 
the clergyman must pass on Saturday in the 
afternoon, he gave his striker a holiday, and 
reclining ona bench, regaled himself on the 
beauties of Tom Paine, awaiting the rrrival of 
the preacher. 

It was not over an hour before he heard the 
words— 

**How happy are they, who their Savior obey, 
And have laid up their treasures above.” ~ 
sung in a full, clear voice, and soon the vocal- 
ist, turning the angle of a rock, rode leisurely 
up, with a contented smile on his face. 

“ How are you, Slab-sides? Get off your 
horse and join me in my devotions,” said the 
blacksmith. 

“| have many miles to ride.” answered the 
preacher, “and haven’t time, my friend, I'll do 
so as I return.” 

“ Your name is Stubbleworth, and you are 
the hypocrite the Methodists have sent here, 
eh ?” 

“My name is Stubbleworth,” he replied | 
meekly. 

* Didn’t you know my name was Ned For- 
geron, the blacksmith, what whips every Meth- 
odist preacher that goes through this gap ?” 
was asked with an audacious look ; “and how 
dare you come here ?” 

The preacher replied that he had heard Mr. 
Forgeron’s name, and presumed that he did 
not molest well behaved travellers. 

“ You presumed so! Yes, you are the most 
presumptuous people, you Methodists, that 
ever trod shoe leather, any how. Well, what'll 





son's exercise to cease, and the words redolent 
of georgeous imagery, died away in echoes 
from the adjacent crags. 

“ Now the third and last demand I make of 
you is peremptory.” Ned was all attention to 
know what was to come next. 

“ You are to promise to seek religion, day 
and night, and never rest until you obtain it at 
the hands of a merciful Redeemer.” The fal- 
len man looked at the declining sun, and then 
at the parson, and knew not what to say, when 
the latter individual began to raise his voice in 
song once more, and Ned knew what would 
come next. 

“T’ll do my best,” he said in an humble 
voice. 

“ Well that’s a man, Mr. Stubbleworth said. 
Now get up and go down to the creek and 
wash your face, and dust your clothes, and 
tear up Mr. Paine’s testament, and turn your 
thoughts on high.” 

Ned arose with feelings he had never expe- 
rienced before, and went to obey the lavatory 
injunction of the Preacher, when that gentleman 
on his horse, took Ned by the hand and said: 
“ Keep your promises and I'll keep your coun- 
cil. Good evening, Mr. Forgeron—I'll look 
for you to-morrow,” and off he rode with the 
same imperturbable countenance, singing so 
loud as to scare the eaglets from their eyrie in 
the overhanging rocks. 

Well thought Ned, this is a nice business! 
What would people say if they knew Edward 
Forgeron was whipped before his own door in 
the gap, by a Methodist Preacher, too? But 
his musings were “more in sorrow than in an- 
ger.” 

CHAPTER Il. 

The disfigured countenance of Forgeron 
was of course the subject of numerous ques- 
tions that night among his friends, to which he 
replied with a stern look they well understood, 
and the vague remark that he had met with an 
accident. Ofcourse they never dreamed of 
the true cause. Forgeron looked in the 
glass, and compared the changing hues of his 
“ black eye from a recent scuttle,” to the rain- 


| bow shipwreck scene, “ blending every color 


into one.” Or perhaps he had never read 
that story, and only muttered to himself“ Ned 


| Forgeron whipped by a Methodist preacher.” 


His dreams that night were of a confused 
and disagreeable nature, and waking in the 
morning, he had an indistinct memory of some- 
thing unpleasant having occurred. At first 
he could not recollect the cause of his feel- 
ings, but the bruises of his face and body soon 
called them to mind as well asthe promise.— 


_He mounted his horse in silence, and went to 


redeem it. 

From that time, his whole conduct manifes- 
ted a change of feeling, The gossips of the 
‘neighborhood observed it, and whispered that | 
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_| GREAT TL MPROVEMENT. 
Stewart’s Patent Summer & Winter 
Air Tight Cooking Stoves. 
For Burning Wood or Coal, 
Ss yet unrivalled by any Cooky Z Stove in Amer. 
ica, and will do more work, with less fuel. th 
| any Stove now in use; and takes but little roor - 
a handsome piece of furniture; will warm the ae eat 
kitchen, and, with the summer dress attached . 
not heat the room miore than a charcoal fury 
| The subscriber would respectfully call the atientio 
jof all who are desirous of economising in the artis 
|of fuel, and of performing all the culinary t weeem 
lof a large or small family at the least possible. ex. 
| pense and in the best manner, to this stov, 
This justly celebrated stove (says Stephen W. D 
jna, of Troy, who has had many years experience 
| cthe stove business,) now stands umrivalledfor jr« . 
|cellence and popularity. It is adapted for wo 
| toal, or for summer or winter. It is only necessary 
| to see one in use, and the mind, by a short pr 
{is mrade up in its favor. 
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| The great sale of this stove, for the limited period 
' . . ' 

| since its introduction, speaks tlatteringly in its beha!) 
Ingthe city of Troy, within two years, one thousand 





| have been sold. In the city of Albany, during the 
| last few months, several hundred. In Butlalo, Utica. 
and Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Newark, N. J. Ly nn, Mass 


Great English Remedy 
OR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, AND CON-| and in fact wherever it has been fairly introduced 
SUMPTION ! The time has come whew Consump- | has taken the place of Mott's Seli-Feeding Coo! 
tion may be classed with the curable diseases. ‘The most | Stove, with all its improvements, of the Buck Stov: 
fearful malady of our climate has been conquered! The | of the Hathaway Stove, of Granger's Elevated Oven. 
most fatal of all diseases has yielded at last to the skill of | and other Stoves, saying nothing of the many com- 
man. | mon Cooking Stoves now in use. , 


BUCHAN’S HUNGARIAN BALSAM OF LIFE | It has been sufficiently tested to warrant commen- 
will speedily and certainly cure Consumption, even in its dation; it never fails of giving periect satistactior 
most hopeless forms, and in all ordinary diseases of the | both in Its economy ol fuel and for its well regulated 
Chest and Lungs, it is the most perfect and admirable reme- | cooking qualities. Once introduced, it remains a per- 
dy known to the civilized world. | manent fixture in every man’s family, and entirely 
“The Hungarian Balsam was first discovered by Dr. Bu-| does away the necessity of ex: hanging vearly for 
chan, of London, England, aad has been tested for six years | modern improvements. “Hundreds of certiticates can 
by the most eminent Physicians in great Britain, and on the |, given, if necessary, to establish all the above facts; 
continent of Europe, where it has proved the > \* few only will be given at this time:— 

GREAT AND ONLY REMEDY. ““P. P. Stewart—Sir: For an experiment, | 


It has recently been introduced into the United States,|have tested the redeeming quality of your Cook 
under the immediate superintendence of the inventor, and | Stove, and from the 4th of May to the Ist of October. 
is now literally sweeping Consumption from the land.—/ 1841, my family of ten persons have done all their 
What inoculation is to the Small Pox, the Hungarian Bal- washing, baking, &c. without the use of any other 
Che to ad de one | fire, and consumed only 8&7 feet of wood during the 

mists ysicians, Mec : es, 4 | a » _ af 2 r ° . 
body of consumptive patients, every where, admit that the | whole time of four and a half eT ie Lows.” 
most important work of the age bas been accomplished— 0c hone bad | duri re © oven o- 
Consumption can be cured. have had in use, during the last nine months, 

All Panaceas, Expectorants, Syrups and Drops have | one of Stewert’s Patent Summer and Winter Cook- 
been discarded as useless—all systems of Inhalation, Va-| img stoves, and believe, after having previously tried 
por baths, tar smoke, changes of climate, &c. have been | one of almost all the new inventions in this line, that 
rejected—and the wonderful product of the Hungarian Gun, | this stove combines in a greater degree than any other 
obtained from the ““Melsonga,”’ or tree of life, is now Unl-| one | am acquainted with, the advantages sought for 
versally received by consumptives, as the in a cooking stove, as well as being the most econo- 

ONLY SOURCE OF HOPE. mical in the consumption of fuel. 

Let no person afflicted with a severe and obstinate Cough, | JONAS C. HEART. 
Inflamation of the Lungs, Asthraa, or any of the symptoms | Troy. Aug. 1, 1843.’ Formerly Mayor of city Troy, 
of Consumption, lose a moment of time in seeking relief; ‘I fully concur in the opmions expressed by the 
from this great English Remedy. Delays are dangerous, | Hon. Jonas C. Heart. WM. D. HAIGHT.’’ 
and all other pretended remedies are not only useless, but} ‘*Mr. Ho.coms—Sir: Having made a satisfacto- 
fatally delusive. _ _| ry trial of one of your ‘Stewart’s Patent Summer and 

Every family in the Uuited States should be supplied | Winter Cooking Stov es,’ [am happy to say, although 
with Buchan’s Hungarian Balsam of Life, not only tocoun- | 4.5555 ¢ ; 
teract the consumptive tendencies of the climate, but to be S 
used as a preventive medicine in all eases of colds, coughs 


ally favorably impressed, it has much exceeded 
my anticipations. I have used in my family several 
’ . : ’ . ; 
spitting of blood, pain in the side and chest, irritation and | ge wa on | of the ory 8 ed nnagpmd cook 
soreness of the lungs, bronchitis, difficulty of breathing, ing . ie ut, in Po by convenie nee and econe- 
hectic fever, night sweats, emaciation and genneral de- | ™Y> this far surpasses any that I have ever seen. In 
bility, asthma, influenza, whooping cough, and croup. the use of this stove, there is a saving of at least one 
The great merit of Dr. Buchan’s Balsam is this—that in | third of the fuel necessary for most other kinds, and 
all cases of pulmonary consumption it gives | by a strict observance of the directions, (by check- 
IMMEDIATE RELIEF. ing the draught when the heat is not wanted,) I have 


A single bottle will reveal its astonishing virtues, and |no doubt there may be a saving of one half. The 


- | process of toasting bread and broili sats, whic 
open at once the fountain of Health and Strength to the af- | P aaiibenel “7 a aan "sniel on Asa pe 


flicted. , “ - 
§G-Price of the Balsam only one dollar per bottle, with | over the blazing fire, at the same time carrying off all 
full Directions, Dissertation on Consumption, Notices, and the smoke arismg from the latter, and which is so 
certificates of Remarkable Cures, &c. disagreeable and unavoidable with stoves in common 
DAVID F. BRADLEE, Sole Agent for the United /use, is in my opinion, alone sufficient to give it the 
States, 119, Court Street, Boston. preeminence over any other kind with which I am 
AcEnts.—Augusta, J. E. LADD, Wm. Caldwell; | acquainted. Respectfully yours, &c. 
Bangor, D. Bugbee Belfast, H. G. O. Washburu; Bath, Augusta, Nov. 6, 1843. P. C. JOHNSON. 
A. G. Page; Bucksport, Barnard & Hill; Brunswick, Dr. Having tried, for some time past, in our families, 








Wom. Baker; Calas, J.S. Richards & Co.; Dexter, A. 


S. French; Eastport, Dr. E. Richardson; Frankfort, James 


| the Air-Tight Cooking Stove, purchased at Mr. Hol- 


you do if 1 don’t whip you this time, you beef-|} N.4 was silent and serious, and had gone to 


headed disciple you ?” 

Mr. Stubbleworth professed his willingness 
to do any thing reasonable, to avoid such pen- 
ance. 

“ Well, there’s three things you'll have to 
do, or l’ll maul you intoa jelly. The first is 
to quit preaching; the ‘heck is you must 
wear this last will and testament of Thomas 
Paine next to your heart, and read it every 
day, and believe every word you read; and 
the third is you are to curse the Methodists in 
every crowd you get into.” 

The preacher looked on during these novel 


moved, and at the end replied that the terms 
were unreasonable, and he would not submit 
to them. 

“ Well, you have a whaling to submit to, 
then. I'll harp you like blazes! 
into doll rags, corner ways! 
beggar.” 

‘The preacher remonstrated, and Forgeron 
walked up to the horse and threatened to tear 
him off, if he did not dismount, whereupon the 
worthy man made a virtue of necessity, and 
alighted. 

“T have but one request to make, my friend, 
that is, that you won’t beat me with this over- 
coat on. 
my last circuit and I do not wish to have it 
torn.” 

“ Off with it, and that suddenly, you basin- 
faced imp you.” 

The Methodist minister slowly drew off his 
sartout, as the blacksmith continued his tirade 
of abuse on himself and his sect, and as he 
drew his right hand from the sleeve, and threw 
the garment behind him, he dealt Mr. Forger- 
— <4 nddeeeee ay? between the eyes, 
which lai rson ful on the 
with the tcahaaabas of Thomas Paine reside 
him. The Rev. Mr. Stubbleworth, with the 
tact of a connoisseur in such matters, did not 


wait for his to rise but mounted him 


Get down, you 


his blows, with a bounteous hand, on the 

ach and face of the blacksmith, continued hi 
vine eae he had left off, on his arrival at the 
smithy— 
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ample and severe justice to by othe bh 
had heard of his fame. Paps ed 


new to him, he -lustily, “ Nough ! 


propositions, without a line of his face being | 


I'll tear you | 


It was a present from the ladies of | 


with the quickness ofa cat, and as he bestowed | 


meeting every Sunday since the accident.— 
| They wondered at his burning the books he 
used to read so much. Strange stories were 
circulated as to this metamorphose of the jovi- 
al, dare-devil blacksmith, into a gloomy and 
‘tactiturn man. Some supposed very sagely, 
| that a “spirit” had enticed him into the moun- 
tains, and after giving him a glimpse into the 
‘future, kgd misled him to a crag where he 
‘had fallen and bruised his face. Others 
gave the prince of darkness the credit of the 
l change; but none suspected the Methodist 
| Preacher, and as the latter gentleman had no 
vanity to gratify, the secret remained with 


| Ned. 

This gloomy state of mind continued until 
Forgeron visited the camp meeting. The Rev. 
| Mr. Stubbleworth preached a sermon that seem- 
ei to enter his soul, and relieve him of a bur- 
den, and the song of 

«* How happy are they who tneir Savior obey.” 
was only half through, when he felt like a new 
man. aoe was from that time a shout- 
ing Methodist. Ata love feast a short time 
subsequent, he gave in his experience, and re- 
vealed the mystery of his conviction and con- 
version to his astonished neighbors. The Rev. 
| Mr. Simon Stubbleworth who had faithfully 
kept the secret until that time, could contain 
himself no longer, but gave vent to his feelings 
in convulsive peals of laughter, as the burning 
tears of heartfelt joy coursed their way down 
his cheeks. ‘“ Yes my brother,” he said, “it’s 
all a fact—I did maul the grace into his un- 
believing soul, there’s no doubt.” , 

The blacksmith of the mountain has become 

a happy man and a METHODIST PREACHER. 


« What are the of Providence ?” asked a 
Sabbath Shoot wacher of etnle boy in her 
lass. 

( r Railroad to Boston and steamboat to New 

York,” answered the’ urchin. ™ 


“The Richmond Star says: “ We have all 
keen mischievous in our time, except the 
girls—and they are always ‘ Playing the mis- 
chief.” : 

















*spected bredren,” said a venerable 


West Centre street, Philadelphia, 
dey dat "spects nuttin, for dey aint guine to be 
disappointed.” ng 


H. Smith & Co.; Hallowell, Samuel Adams; Kennebunk, 
Alex. Warren; Lubec, James Nason; Newburgh, C. D. 
Gilman; Portland, George Colman; Richmond, J. W. 
Avery; Saco, Frederick F. Storer; Skowhegan, A. F. 
Parlin; Thomaston, T. Fog & Co.; Winthrop, Stanley & 
Clark; Wiscassett, J. B. Frith; Waterville, R. W. Pray; 
Wayne, 8. C. Moulton. 
March 10, 1844. 6m11 


Cisterns—Ceilar Bottoms, &c. 

SHE Subscriber would inform the public that he 
| builds *Cisterns on the most approved plan, 
These cisterns have been much approved by those 
who have had them built. They can be boilt in 
cellars any time of the year. he water, if a 
cleanser is altached,will be sweet and pure for drink 
ing or cooking. My price is as follows. 

For a Cistern holding 20 hogsheads I have a dol- 
lar per hogshead, I finding cement—for one holding 
less chan 20 hogsheads I have one dollar and twen- 
ty-five cents per hogshead. The proprietor finds 
the brick, and it will take about 100 bricks to a 
hogshead of 100 gallons. 

Those who wish for further information respect- 
ing the use and durability of these Crsterns are re- 
ferred to S. P. Benson Esq., Capt. 8 Benjamin and 
others in Winthrop Village. C. C. Bailey and Mr. 
Raymond of Bath. John Means,Esq, Wm.Hunt, Esq 
Silas Leonard, Esq. and others of Augusia. He 
also lays Cellar Bottoms in cement, which are wa- 
ter proof. Price 50 cents per square yard. Any 
one desirous of obtaining a fountam of pure, soft 
water, or a dry and rat proof cellar bottom, may 
ply to G. A. BLAKE of Augusta, and it shall be 
done at short notice. 

Augusta, Nov. 1843. 46 


Improved Breeds of Swine. 


HE subscriber would give notice to those who 
are desirous of improving their breeds of swine, 
that he k on hand, at his Piggery—about three 
miles from Wint page ow of the most ap- 
proved breeds of swine, which he will sell on reason- 
able terms. 
He has full blooded Berkshires, and crosses of the 
Berkshire with the Bedford, Berkshire with the New- 
White, Berkshire with the Mackay, Berkshire 
and China. 
Farmers, or others, who are in want of either of the 
above breeds will do well to call and examine. He 
is making to introduce other breeds in 
the spring, and he confidently hopes he shall be able 
to give satisfaction to those who are anxious to im- 
prove their swine by any of the full bloods or crosses 
which he may have. ISAAC BOWLES. 
Winthrop, January 1, 1844.—tf1 


—ee s z 
Manufactured by Ruggles, Nourse 4 Mason. 
SMALL Lot of the above ploughs, taken in 


ha for Doe’s ploughs, will sold at re- 
Joeed price No. 12, Bridge’s Block. 


A. LAMBARD. 
Augusta, April 16, 1844. 
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| Winter Cooking Stove, 


B. Chick; Frankfort Village, N. Gilman & Co.; Gardiner ) comb’s, we fally concur with P. C. Johnson, Esq. in 


our estimate of its advantages. 
B. TAPPAN, Augusta, 

Jan. 18, 1844. E. THURSTON, Hallowell. 

** This may certify, that I have recently purchased 
of Jonas C. Holcomb, ‘P. P. Stewart’s Summer and 
* and consider them far prefer- 
able, in the convenience of cooking and saving of 
wood, to any other cooking stoves now in use. | 
think they do not consume more than one third of 
the wood that other stoves do. I can only say that 
families have but to try them, in order to like them. 

JOSEPH BOWMAN. 

Vassalboro’, Nov. 10, 1843.”’ 

1} For sale by JONAS G. HOLCOMB, Agent, 
No. 8, Arch Row, Augusta. Dec. 20, itf 


Grimes’ Smut Machines. 


HE eubseriber continues the manofacture of these 

Machines, atthe Machine Shopofl.G. Jonnsont 
in Angosta. He has sold, within the last twelve 
months, one hundred, [PA of which have given 
perfect satisfaction. £1, Persons desirous of testing 
the utility and power of these Machines may take them 
on trial, and return them if-aissatisfied. 

A correspondent of the Age Speaks of these Ma- 
chines as follows: 

“Mr. Eorron:—Among the ‘thousand and one’, 
patent machines offered for sale at the present day, 
there is one to which my att:ntion han been called, 
which is no humbug ; I allede to ‘ Grimes’ Patent 
Smat Machine.’ Having one of these Machines in 
my own pill, I speak advise dly, when I say, that if 
properly set up, it is a perfect cure for smutty graim 

t combines in itself three of the most important quali- 
ties for any machine, namely,—simplicity of construc- 





One of these Machines is now in operation at, Mr 


would do well to call, and satisfy themselves 
inspection of the above facts. So thinks a 
Mecmanic.” + 
t bscriber. 
ype ren sage HOMER WEBSTER.. 


May 4, 1843. 27th 


Work at reduced prices. 
DAVID KNOWLTON, 
N OAK STREET, would inform the public that 
he continues to carry on the Cabinet business, 
a few rods west of Granite Bank, Oak street, where 
he keeps a small assortment of furniture. Persons 
wishing to purchase, will do well to call and examine 
before they by. gy ory , 
anuary, 1844. 
NB. Ail Kinds of old furniture repaired at short 
notice. D. K. 


Ola Umbrella Frames. 
id for OF Frames, 
PON Oh ce pn 
gusta 


, Sign of the Umbrella. . 
Feb. 28. 9 

















tion, durability of material, and compactness of form. 


rns. grist mill, in Aogusta, where gentlemen inter... 
est 


Apply to I. G. Jounson, Arien, 


es 


Cats te 








